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Ideals of Republican Party 


“A STRONG AND FREE AMERICA IN A FREE WORLD OF FREE MEN” 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York and Republican Candidate for President of the United States 
Delivered before the Republican Convention Delegates, Philadelphia, Pa., June 24, 1948 


OU, the elected representatives of our Republican 

party have again given to me the highest honor you 

can bestow—your nomination for President of the 
United States. 

I thank you with all my heart for your friendship and 
confidence. I am profoundly sensible of the responsibility 
that goes with it. I accept your nomination. In all humility, 
1 pray God that I may deserve this opportunity to serve our 
country. 

1 come to you unfettered by a single obligation or promise 
to any living person, free to join with you in selecting to 
serve our nation the finest men and women in the nation, 
free to unite our party and our country in meeting the grave 
challenge of our time. 

United we can match this challenge with depth of under- 
standing and largeness of spirit; with a unity which is above 
recrimination, above partisanship, above self-interest. These 
are articles of faith from which the greatness of America 
has been fashioned. Our people are eager to know again the 
upsurging power of that faith. They are turning to us to 
put such a faith at the heart of our national life. That is 
what we are called to do. That is what we will do. 


CuHoice Was DIFFICULT 


In this historic convention, you have had placed before 
you six other candidates, all high-minded men of character 
and ability, and deeply devoted to their country—Senator 
Raymond E. Baldwin, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen, Senator Robert A. Taft, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg and Gov. Ear] Warren. It has been a difficult 
choice in an*honorable contest. It has been a stirring dem- 
onstration of the life and vitality, and ideals of our Repub- 
lican party. 

There have been honest contention, spirited disagreement, 
hot argument. But let no one be misled. You have given 


moving and dramatic proof of how Americans, who honestly 
differ, close ranks and move forward, for the nation’s well- 
being, shoulder to shoulder. 

The responsibility and the opportunity that have come to 
our party are the greatest in the history of free government. 
For tonight our future—our peace, our prosperity, the very 
fate of freedom—hangs in a precarious balance. 

Mere victory in an election is not our task or our purpose. 
Our task is to fill our victory with such meaning that man- 
kind everywhere, yearning for freedom, will take heart and 
move forward out of this desperate darkness into the light 
of freedom’s promise. 

Our platform proclaims the guideposts that will mark 
our steadfast and certain endeavor in a fearful world. This 
magnificent statement of principles is concise and to the 
point. 

You unanimously adopted it. I proudly support it. It 
will be the heart of the message I will take to the country. 
After Jan. 20, it will be the cornerstone of our Republican 
administration. 

We are a united party. Our nation stands tragically in 
need of that same unity. J 


NATION YEARNS FOR HIGHER THINGS 


Our people are turning away from the meaner things that 
divide us. They yearn to move to higher ground, to find a 
common purpose in the finer things which unite us. We 
must be the instrument of that aspiration. We must be the 
means by which America’s full powers are released and this 
uncertain future filled again, with opportunity. That is our 
pledge. That will be the fruit of our victory. 

If this unity is to be won and kept, it must have great 
dimensions. Its boundaries must be far above and beyond 
politics. Freedom can be saved—it can only be saved—if 
free men everywhere make this unity their common cause. 
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Telephone Relay 


about % actual size 





HEN you drop a nickel in a pay station and dial a call 
—or dial from home or office—as many as 1000 telephone 
relays go into action. 


The relay is the little device illustrated above—an electrical 
switch that works far faster than you can wink. You probably 
don’t know it exists. But you couldn’t make a telephone call 
without it. 


These relays leap into service when you telephone, opening and 
closing circuits. They operate millions of times in their lifetime. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this relay and some of 
the Laboratories’ best scientific minds are spending all their 
time improving it. 


Is it worth while to assign such great talent to so small a device? 


Here is the answer: There are more than 100,000,000 relays in 
the Bell System and they represent one dollar out of every six 
spent for equipment in dial telephone exchanges. 


Design changes by Bell Telephone Laboratories have already 
saved millions of dollars in cost and greatly improved telephone 
service. It is this kind of research, especially in a time 
of rising costs, that helps keep your Bell System 
telephone service low in price. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research 
organization, working to bring you the best possible 


telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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Unity in such a cause must be the chief cornerstone of 
peace. A peace won at the expense of liberty is a peace too 
dearly bought. Such a peace would not endure. Above all 
other purposes, we must labor by every peaceful means to 
build a world order founded upon justice and righteousness. 
That kind of world will have peace. That kind of peace 
will be worth having. That is the crowning responsibility 
that our people have laid upon us. That is the crowning 
task to which we dedicate ourselves. 

The unity we seek is more than material. It is more than 
a matter of things and measures. It is most of all spiritual. 
Our problem is not outside ourselves. Our problem is with- 
in ourselves. We have found the means to blow the world, 
physically, apart. Spiritually, we have yet to find the means 
to put together the world’s broken pieces, to bind up its 
wounds, to make a good society, a community of men of 
good-will that fits our dreams. We have devised noble plans 
for a new world. Without a new spirit, our noblest plans 
will come to nought. We pray that, in the days ahead, a full 
measure of that spirit may be ours. 

The next Presidential term will see the completion of the 
first half of the twentieth century. So far it has been a 
century of amazing progress and of terrible tragedy. We 
have seen the world transformed. We have seen mankind’s 
age-long struggle against nature crowned by extraordinary 
success. 


‘TRIUMPHS DARKENED BY DEFEATS 


Yet our triumphs have been darkened by bitter defeats in 
the equally ancient struggle of men to live together in peace, 
security and understanding. For this age of progress, this 
twentieth century, has been dominated by two terrible world 
wars and, between the wars, the worst economic depression 
in the history of mankind. 


We must learn to do better. The period that is drawing 
to a close has been one of scientific achievement. The era 
that is opening before us must be a period of human and 
spiritual achievement. 

We propose to continue to carry forward the great tech- 
nological gains of our age. We shall harness the unimagin- 
able possibilities of atomic energy, to bring men and women 
a larger, fuller life. But there is something more important 
than all this. With all the energy, intelligence and deter- 
mination which mortal heart and mind can summon to the 
task, we must solve the problem of establishing a just and 
lasting peace in the world, and of securing to our own and 
other like-minded people the blessings of freedom and 
opportunity. 

-To me, to be a Republican in this hour is to dedicate one’s 
life to the freedom of men. As long as the world is half free 
and half slave, we must peacefully labor to help men every- 
where to achieve liberty. 

We have declared our goal to be a strong and free Amer- 
ica in a free world of free men—free to speak their own 
minds, free to develop new ideas, free to publish what they 
believe, free to move from place to place, free to choose 
occupations, free to choose and use the fruits of their labor, 
free to worship God, each according to his own concept of 
his grace and his mercy. 

When these rights are secure in the world, the permanent 
ideals of the Republican party shall have been realized. 

The ideals of the American people are the ideals of the 
Republican party. We have lighted a beacon here in Phila- 
delphia, in this cradle of our own independence. We have 
lighted a beacon to give eternal hope that men may live in 
liberty with human dignity and before God and loving 
Him, stand erect and free. 


This Crisis in American Life 


LEADERSHIP FOR FREE WORLD 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States, 1929-33 
Delivered before the Republican National Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., June 22, 1948 


HIS Convention meets again in a continuing grave 
crisis. And this crisis is deeper than some may think. 
Every important government including our own has 
broken it promises to mankind. Civilization moves forward 
only on promises that are kept. Faith has been hurt; hope 
has been diminished; thinking has been corrupted, and fear 
has been spread—all over the world. 
The problems which confront us far transcend partisan 
action and I do not propose to speak in that sense tonight. 
What is done here, what you do here, will affect the 
destiny of our country beyond any estimation of this 
moment. For you are more than ever before, the trustees 
of a great cause, the cause for which this party was founded, 
the cause of human liberty. 


Our Atv To Liperty IN THE WorLpD 

Liberty has been defeated in a score of nations. They 
have revived slavery. They have revived mass guilt. They 
have revived government by hatred, by torture, by exile. 
Today the men in the Kremlin hold in their right hands 
the threat of military aggression against all civilization. 
With their left hands they work to weaken civilization by 
boring from within. 

These tyrants have created a situation new in all human 


experience. We saved them from Hitler but they refuse to 
cooperate with us in good will or peace on earth. A power- 
ful nation, dominated by men without conscience, finds it 
useful to have neither peace nor war in the world. 

Whether some of us, who foresaw that danger and 
warned of it, were right or wrong, and whatever the errors 
of American statesmanship that helped bring it about, we 
are today faced with a world situation in which there is 
little time for regrets. 

The only obstacle to the annihilation of freedom has been 
the United States of America. Only as long as the United 
States is free and strong wil! human liberty survive in a 
world frustrated and devastated by these two wars. 

It is in our interest and, above all, in the interest of lib- 
erty throughout the world, that we aid in giving strength 
and unity to the nations of Western Europe. It is only thus 
that we can restore a balance of power in the world able to 
resist the hordes from the Eurasian steppes who would ruin 
Western Civilization. 

We have also the burden of increased armament to assure 
that no hostile force will ever reach this hemisphere. 

With all the good will in our hearts, our friends abroad 
should realize that our economy must not be exhausted or 
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over-strained by these burdens, or the last hope of the world 
is lost. We should only be playing Stalin’s game, for his 
expressed real hope lies in our economic collapse for which 
his Fifth Columns are busily planning. 

Our friends abroad should realize that we are today cer- 
tainly straining our American economy to the utmost. 
Warning signals already clang in our ears. Relief and 
defense will soon be costing us over 22 billion dollars a year. 
Our Federal budget threatens to increase to 50 billions a 
year, unless we delay many plans for internal, social and 
economic improvement. 

Even our present 40 odd billion taxes and the export of 
materials so drain the savings of our people that in the year 
1947 we did not properly maintain and expand the great 
tools of production and distribution upon which our stand- 
ard of living depends. 

Nor is there any room for more taxes except by a cut in 
the standard of living of those who do the nation’s work. 
Some will say that we can increase corporation taxes. That 
is easy to say. But any student of economics knows that, in 
the long run, such a tax will be passed on to the consumer, 
provided we want to maintain our real wages and great 
tools of production. Surely any American would seem to 
have the right to aspire to the income of a United States 
Senator—less taxes. If the remaining untaxed income above 
that level were completely confiscated, the take would pro- 
vide only 2%% of the budget. 

There are other warning signs. Our reputed prosperity 
has begun to walk on two stilts: one is the forced draft of 
exporting more than our surplus through relief; the other 
is a great armament program. We cannot go higher on these 
stilts, or we will break a leg getting down. 

We should have no illusions. To the devastating Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, modern civilization has added 
two more. They are high taxes and inflation. They are 
close by. 

Therefore, with full compassion for those nations in dif_fi- 
culties, certain matters in aid to them must be recognized 
on both sides of the world. 

Our task is solely to aid their reconstruction. We can 
provide only bare necessities. There is no room for non- 
essentials, profligacy, or inefficiency. 

We must not create a perpetual dependence of Europe 
and Asia upon us. We must not soften their preparedness 
to meet their own dangers. Otherwise our sacrifices will 
only undermine their self-reliance and the contribution they 
must make themselves towards the saving of Western 
Civilization. 

We must insist that reconstruction of Western Europe 
be as a whole. That must include the restoration of the pro- 
ductivity of Germany, or Europe will die. We need neither 
forget nor condone Nazi guilt, but a free world must not 
poison its concepts of life by accepting malice and hatred as 
a guide. Otherwise, not only will our efforts fail, but the 
American taxpayer will be bled white supporting an idle and 
despairing German people. 

And if we are to carry these burdens of relief and arma- 
ment, we must have uninterrupted operation of the major 
tools of production and distribution among all the partici- 
pating nations. 

We in America must face the fact that no citizen, or 
group of citizens, in the Republic can assume the power to 
endanger not only the health and welfare of our own people, 
but freedom of the world, by halting or paralyzing the 
economic life of this nation. Such men have not been elected 
by the people to have such powers. Representative govern- 
ment must be master in its own house, or it will perish. We 


fought that battle out once with arrogant businessmen. We 
can no more have economic tyranny, if freedom is to live, 
than we can have political tyranny. There are other ways 
for determining economic justice than war on our people. 


THE BATTLE FoR FREEDOM AT HOME 


Nor does the battle for freedom all lie beyond our borders. 
We also have been infected with the European intermittent 
fever of creeping totalitarianism. It has been a mingling of 
germs from Karl Marx and Mussolini, with cheers from the 
Communists. This collectivism has slowly inserted its ten- 
tacles into our labor unions, our universities, our intelli- 
gentsia, and our Government. 

Our difficulty lies not so much with obnoxious Commu- 
nists in our midst as with the fuzzy-minded people who 
think we can have totalitarian economics in the hands of 
bureaucracy, and at the same time have personal liberty for 
the people and representative government in the nation. 
Their confused thinking convinces them that they are 
liberals—but if they are liberals, they have liberalism with- 
out liberty. Nor are they middle-of-the-roaders as they 
claim to be: they are a half-way house to totalitarianism. 

They should note that in every one of the countries of 
Europe where 400,000,000 people are now enslaved by the 
Communists, it has been the totalitarian liberals who pro- 
vided the ladders upon which the Communist pirates have 
boarded the Ship of State. 

The whole world was steadily moving along these col- 
lectivist roads until two years ago. Then in our Congres- 
siomal elections, by their votes for both the Republican an@ 
Democratic candidates, the people showed the first turn 
from collectivism made by any important nation in recent 
years. 

The 300-year-old roots of freedom in America showed 
their resistance to the collectivist blight. The influence of 
our rebirth of liberty has now echoed throughout the world. 
But the battle is still on. 

The deep soil of these 300-year old roots is the spiritual 
concept that the rights of man to freedom are personal to 
him from the Creator, not from the State. That is our 
point of departure from all others. This spiritual concept, 
whatever our faults may be, has guided our people to a 
life, not only of material abundance, but also a life of liberty 
and human dignity. 

Today the American people have reached an historic stage 
which has come to a few strong nations in their ability to 
contribute to moral leadership in the world. Few such 
nations have come upon that task with so few liabilities. In 
these 30 years of wars we alone have taken no people’s land; 
we have oppressed no race of man. We have faced all the 
world in friendship, with compassion, with a genuine love 
and helpfulness for our fellow men. In war, in peace, in 
disaster, we have aided those whom we believed to be in 
the right and to require our aid. At the end of wars, we 
have aided foe as well as ally; and in each instance, even 
the children of those who would do us hurt. We have hated 
war; we have loved peace. 

What other nation has such a record? 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THIS CONVENTION 


It is these concepts of your country that this Party must 
bear hign as the banner of a marching army. From here free 
men and women can cheer free men and women the world 
over that the day is not done, that night has not come—that 
human liberty lives—and lives eternally here upon this con- 
tinent, here among us. 


Therefore, unusual responsibilities devolve upon this Con- 
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There may be some of you who believe that you 
have come here only to pass upon a platform, and to select 
candidates for President and Vice President. Your greater 
task by far is to generate a spirit which will rekindle in 
every American a love not only for his country but for the 
American civilization. You are here to feed the reviving 
fires of spiritual fervor which once made the word, Amer- 
ican, a stirring description of a man who lived and died for 
human liberty, who knew no private interest, no personal 
ambition, no popular acclaim, ho advantage of pride or 
place which overshadows the burning love for the freedom 
of man. 

(jreat 


vention, 


as your problems are, they are no greater than 
Americans have met before your time. You are no less able 
or courageous than they were. 
Therefore, I repeat, what you say and do here is of 
transcendent importance. 
If you produce nothing but improvised platitudes, you will 
yive no hope. 
If you produce no leadership here, no virile fighter for the 
right, you will have done nothing of historic significance. 
If you follow the counsel of those who believe that poli- 





tics is only a game to be played for personal advantage, you 
are wasting your time and effort. 

If you will calculate what will please this or that little 
segment of our population, and satisfy this or that pressure 
group or sectional interest, you will be betraying your oppor- 
tunity, and tragically missing the call of your time. 

If you temporize with collectivism you will stimulate its 
growth and the defeat of free men. 

If, on the other hand, as a mature and inspired political 
party, you face the truth that we are in a critical battle to 
safeguard our nation and civilization which, under God, 
have brought to us a life of liberty, then you will be guided 
in every step to restore the foundations of faith, of morals, 
and of right thinking. If you choose your leadership with 
full recogniton that only those can lead you who believe in 
your ideals, who seek not only victory but the opportunity 
to serve in the fight, then you will issue from this hall a 
clarion call, in as pure a note, in as full a tone as that call 
to arms which your political ancestors issued at Ripon, Wis- 
consin, when this party was born to make all men free. 

And so I bespeak to you tonight to make yourselves worthy 
of the victory. 


The Eightieth Congress 


EIGHT IMPORTANT MEASURES 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
De lis é red he fore the Greater Los Anae les Press Club, Los Angeles, Calif., June 14, 1948 


HIS has been a most rousing welcome in this great 
city in southern California. The Mayor of Omaha 
told me that the greatest crowd that had ever been on 
the streets of Omaha was there to see me at that great city. 
At Butte, Montana, there were more people in the arena 
than live in Butte. I think they must have come from miles 
around in order to see what I looked like and hear what I 
had to say. At Spokane, Washington, early in the morning, 
there were about two acres of people downtown in a park 
in the center of town. In Seattle, the greatest reception 
they said that anybody had ever received in that great city. 
San Francisco, the same way. And here you top them all. 
The reason | make that reference, it was said over the 
radio the other night by a member of the Senate that I was 
stopping at the whistling stops and misinforming the people 
about the situation. Los Angeles is the biggest whistling 
stop at which I have been. 
| have been trying to speak on the issues on this trip 
which are before the country. That's my privilege as Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have a right and a duty to 
intorm the people what I believe is good for the country. 
And I took this opportunity before Congress adjourned be- 
cause I think there are some things the Congress has not 
done that they should have done. And I wanted to give 
them an opportunity to find out what the people think of 
those things that they have not done. Theretore, I took this 
trip before the Congress adjourned in order that they may 
have that opportunity to act. I sincerely hope that they'll 
take advantage of that opportunity. They still have time 
and if they haven't time they ought to take it. 


Wants Recorp CLEAR 


l wanted the record to be entirely clear. Congress should 
pass laws for the benefit of all the people, in my opinion, 
and they should pass those laws to meet the situations with 


which we are faced. 
serious situations. 

One, | think, that is most important and is closest to 
everyone is prices. Prices have been on the skyrocket ever 
since July, 1946, when the price-control law was repealed 
by furnishing me with an impossible law which I had to sign 
because I had vetoed one just as bad on the thirtieth of 
June. I had to take the law of July 31 or have none. And 
I said at that time that it was worse than none and it turned 
out to be just that. 

Now, the price index, which is made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and on which everyone in the country relies 
for the situation in the price set-up, at the time that those 
price controls were released, was in the neighborhood of 130 
or 133. Immediately after those price controls were released 
that price index went up 20 points. And it has been steadily 
climbing ever since. It now stands in the neighborhood of 
172 and a fraction. 

That means that costs of everything that you have to have 
—food, clothing, everything which you have to buy—have 
gone up almost 50 per cent. That means that the dollar 
that was worth a dollar at 133 is worth about 6627/4 cents 
at the present time. 


And we are faced with some very 


10-PointT ProposAL 

Now, in September, 1945, in my message to the Congress 
which stated the twenty-one points on which I had proposed 
to stand as President, I asked for an extension of the price- 
control law which expired on June 30, 1946. In the message 
on the State of the Union in January, 1946, I made the 
same request. In May, 1946, I made the same request. I 
got nothing. I got a law that was no good. It wouldn't 
work. I called a special session of the Congress in Novem- 
ber. 1947. In the meantime, in the message on the State 
of the Union, I told the Congress what the state of the 
price situation was at that time. 
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In November, 1947, when the special session was called, 
I set out a ten-point program which I asked the Congress 
to give me to meet the situation with which we were faced 
in regard to prices and commodities. It is the object of the 
price-control law in wartime to protect the consumer. It 
was a consumer’s price-control law. 

This Eightieth Congress has said that prices would adjust 
themselves. Well, the prices have adjusted themselves and 
are adjusting themselves and almost flown off the graph ad- 
justing themselves in favor of the man who controls the 
goods—and the consumer pays through the nose. 

Now, that situation has not been met. We should have a 
stand-by price-control law to be put into effect when it is 
necessary, and it is necessary right now and we should have 
an allocations law which would allow the allocation of 
scarce materials into the channels where they would do the 
most good. Nothing’s been done about that situation. I still 
hope the Congress will act. 


HousING 


Now, the next thing in which you are vitally interested 
down here, and every great city in the country is vitally 
interested, is housing. Four years ago, while I was in the 
Senate, the Senate passed a bill called the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Housing Bill. That bill died in the House. Efforts 
have continually been made ever since that time to pass that 
bill. And the fundamental thing in that bill is a Federal 
low-cost housing program. That’s a low-cost rental-housing 
program. Had that bill been passed four years ago, or two 
years ago, or one year ago, we would be beginning to get 
some benefit from it now. 

This city, I think, understands the housing shortage bet- 
ter than the Congress does. While I was here during war- 
time you had an immense housing shortage. The Mayor 
tells me that the situation has not improved because every 
GI who was trained in this part of the world wants to come 
back here and live. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill—see, they reversed it in 
this Eightieth Congress—has passed the Senate and is now 
pending in the House. It would still be helpful if the House 
would pass that bill. The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in the House has been sitting on that 
bill. But the other day he got the surprise of his lifetime. 
The committee took the bit in their teeth and eleven Demo- 
crats and three Republicans voted that bill out to the calen- 
dar of the House by a vote of 14 to 13. Eleven Democrats 
and three Republicans voted that bill out. 

Now, it is necessary under the House rules that a rule be 
made so that that bill may be debated on the floor of the 
House and passed. The Rules Committee now can roost on 
that bill until the Congress adjourns unless the people of the 
United States wake up and do something about it and force 
action. The chairman of the Rules Committee is a little bit 
tougher than the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, so I doubt very much whether we'll get action, 
but the Congress ought to stay in session until we get action 
on the housing bill. 

It’s vitally important to the welfare of this country that 
we have proper housing—proper housing at a cost at which 
men and women can afford to live in the houses. At a cost 
which will not take everything that these GI’s have. At a 
cost which would be easy on the people who have to pay the 
bill. I think the Wagner [Taft-Ellender-Wagner] Bill 
would in all probability help to meet that situation. I sin- 
cerely hope something will be done about it. 


Lasor DEPARTMENT 


Now I have another subject in which you are vitally in- 


terested and which I have been discussing on this trip and 
that is the labor situation. 

The Republican platform of 1944, in bold, broad type, 
made the statement that they would build up a real Labor 
Department. That they would strengthen the Labor De- 
partment. You know what they have done to the Labor 
Department? They have practically abolished the Labor 
Department. They have practically put the Labor Depart- 
ment out of business. Not by proper legislation but by chok- 
ing it to death with appropriations that are not sufficient. 

The last great contribution that this Eightieth Congress 
made to the Labor Department was to so choke off the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that it is impossible for them to 
act. And every business, every branch of the Government 
is dependent upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics to find out 
just exactly what’s happening in prices and in the labor 
market, and in everything else that goes on where statistics 
are needed. You see, they were not satisfied with taking 
the lid off the prices and letting them go at a mile-a-minute 
rate. They want to jerk the speedometer out of the car so 
you cant’ see how fast you are going to the dickens and to 
inflation. 

The last great effort they have made on the Labor De- 
partment is to take the United States Employment Service 
out of the Labor Department. They have already taken the 
Conciliation Service out of the Labor Department and I’m 
saying to you that I think the Labor Department is one of 
the most important and necessary departments of this Gov- 
ernment and I think the Congress ought to study this situa- 
tion and take the necessary action to restore the Labor De- 
partment to the department which I had built up in the first 
two years I took over. The Labor Department suffered dur- 
ing the war. It necessarily had to suffer during the war on 
account of the special agencies which went to work during 
the war. I have been trying to restore that Labor Depart- 
ment to its pre-war height. That is what ought to happen. 
I think Congress ought to take some action on that before 
they quit. 

SocIAL SECURITY 

Now then, the Congress in their Republican platform was 
very much interested in Social Security. I’ve been asking the 
Congress to broaden the base of Social Security so more 
people could benefit from the Social Security Act—so that 
more people could get the benefit of employment insurance 
and help to pay it while they worked, so that when they are 
out of work they'll be contributing to their support when 
they are out of work and will not have to go on relief. 

Now, do you know how Congress has broadened the base 
of Social Security? They’ve just taken 750,000 people off 
Social Security and sent me a bill to that effect and tied a 
rider onto it increasing the old-age assistance, hoping I'd 
take that bait and let them get away with tearing up Social 
Security. I didn’t do it. I vetoed that bill this morning. 
I’ve told the Congress that if they would pass the bill in 
the proper form I'd be happy to sign it, and they have plenty 
of time to pass it in the proper form—don’t think they 
haven’t. 

HEALTH 


Now, I have had a health program. I sent the Congress 
a special message on health. * * * On health, and health 
insurance. ... And they have had plenty of time. There 
were hearings on that * * * to debate it * * * to go into it 
and they have done nothing about it. Now, the health of 


this nation is the foundation on which the nation is built. 
I’ve made a personal study of that situation. We've got a 
health and accident situation in this country that is the most 
disgraceful of any country in the world. 
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There are only two classes of people who can get the 
proper medical care nowadays, and that is the indigent and 
the very rich. The ordinary fellow who gets from $2,400 
to $5,000 a year and is trying to raise a family and keep up 
a home can’t afford to have his family get sick because he 
can't afford the medical care at the price it has to be served 
at now. Something ought to be done about that. A healthy 
nation is a great nation. And unless we maintain the health 
of this nation we will not have a great nation. 

I'm interested also in those people who are disabled in 
industry. I’m just as anxious to see those people restored to 
working ability as I am to see the crippled GI’s taken care 
of. We've done a magnificent job with the GI’s. We can 
do the same sort of a job with those crippled in industry. 
In Seattle the other day, I was in an institution that was 
just started to rehabilitate men and women who are injured 
in industry. Do you know that there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 26,000,000 people in this country who have been 
injured and who are permanently disabled or temporarily 
disabled and that the vast majority of those people could be 
rehabilitated and put back on a self-supporting basis if the 
situation was properly approached? ‘That’s appalling. 

‘The vast majority of those people are injured in automo- 
bile accidents. The most terrible weapon that was ever in- 
vented by man. It is much safer in the front line in a war 
than it is on the roads in this country in peace time when 
the automobiles are going full tilt. I have had session after 
session on that subject in Washington in an endeavor to 
remedy the situation. I wish the Congress would go into 
this health situation and pass an intelligent health bill for 
the benetit of the whole country, so that everybody could get 
medical care at a reasonable price when he needs it. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


I appointed a commission to make a survey of the educa- 
tional situation in this country. That commission made a 
formidable report and pointed out exactly what the condition 
in the schools in this country is—what the conditions are 
today. And I made a recommendation to the Congress that 
the Federal Government make a contribution to the support 
of the schools of the nation. No action—no action. It 
is the most disgraceful thing in this country that the teachers 
in this country are not adequately paid. There are conditions 
in nearly all the public schools in the country where the 
teacher has so many pupils under her care that she doesn’t 
even have time to learn their names. Something must be 
done about that. 

The bill has passed the Senate. It wouldn’t take ten 
minutes for it to pass the House if they weren't roosting 
on it over there. They should stay in session until they pass 
the bill for the assistance of education in this country. 

Now, | have sent a special message to the Congress on 
agriculture. 1 made a speech on the agricultural program at 
Omaha, Neb., on a national hook-up on all four networks 
and | set out very clearly in that statement and in the mes- 
sage which I had sent to the Congress what the agricul- 
tural program in this country should be. 

You know those support prices for agriculture will expire 
at the end of this year. Now there is a bill pending before 
the Congress which is adequate to meet this situation if we 
could only get it passed. 

A lot of the gentlemen who are interested in taking over 
the residence of the President of the United States in 1949 
have been out in the Farm Belt telling the people what is 
necessary for a farm program and how strongly they are for 
it. Now some of these people have powerful influence in this 
Fightieth Congress and if they really mean what they say 
they ought to do something about it. They can do some- 
thing about it. There is plenty of time. 


You see, unless this price-support bill is passed the farm 
situation can very easily go back to what it was in the 
Ninteen Twenties when the farmer had about $4,700,000,- 
000 in income against about $30,000,000,000 last year; when 
the farmer didn’t have a dime in the bank and if he had the 
money to put in the bank he’d been afraid to go and put it 
in at that time. He now has $23,000,000,000 in the. banks 
and he is not afraid of losing it for there hasn’t been a bank 
failure in this country in three years. 

Now, you've got something down here that you are vitally 
interested in and I’m vitally interested in and so is the whole 
West. I’ve told people all over the country that the most 
valuable thing west of the one hundredth meridian is water, 
and the proper development and control of the water re- 
sources of that area is more important to that one-third area 
of the nation than any other one thing in it, for without 
water you can’t exist. 

I always considered this of vital importance to this part 
of the country. And I have made recommendations on three 
separate occasions in the budget in regards to that, and this 
Congress last year cut that budget appropriation and they 
cut this one, but they didn’t cut it quite as much because— 
well, this is 1948. It makes a difference. You know, Dan 
Webster, when we were—when the United States was try- 
ing to build the Pacific Railroad, made the statement in the 
Senate along in the Eighteen Thirties that the West wasn’t 
any good and the further it could be kept from the eastern 
part of the United States the better off the country would 
be. And there are a lot of Republicans nowadays who be- 
lieve just like old Dan Webster did. 

But money spent on reclamation and public power and 
irrigation is an investment. It gives a return of the money 
to the Treasury of the United States. It creates more agri- 
cultural production—and had it not been for the tremendous 
agricultural production of this part of the country and the 
Mississippi Valley this country would have been in an 
awful fix in the last war. That is one of the greatest con- 
tributions ever made in the history of the world that was 
made by agriculture during those war years and they are 
still making that contribution, for had it not been for the 
immense crops which we’ve been able to raise in this country 
millions of people would have starved to death. 

You know, this country has done something never done 
before in the history of the world. This country has pre- 
vented the conquered nations from starving. In the Napo- 
leonic Wars millions of people starved to death in Bavaria, 
in Germany and in Poland. We've made every effort to 
prevent people from starving to death after this last terrible 
war and | want to see the agricultural sections of this coun- 
try properly improved. I want to see the water resources of 
these rivers properly used. I want to see the proper develop: 
ment of the Columbia River Basin, the Central Valley of 
California, and the Colorado River, and I want to see the 
land irrigated on a power basis so that there won’t have to 
be a brown-out in California in the summer time. 

Now gentlemen, that’s a synevsis of eight important meas- 
ures in which I am vitally interested. There are several 
more but the time is too short and I don’t think I ought 
to try to inflict any more conversation on you about what 
Congress ought to do. I think I’ve made it perfectly plain 
in eight major instances. And I do that in a most kindly 
frame of mind. I know the majority of the Congressmen. As 
individuals, they are fine people. I have some of the best 
friends in the world in the Congress. 

But when I speak of the Eightieth Congress and its ac- 
complishments in the last year and a half I say that that 
Congress has not done very much for the benefit of the people. 
They passed a rich man’s tax law, they’ve passed a lot of 
special legislation that helps special classes. And I’m against 
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class legislation and I’ve tried to show that in numerous 
vetoes. And I’ve made this trip so I could lay before you 
personally my views on this subject and if I’m wrong you'll 


have a chance to tend to me later on, but if I’m not wrong 
you ought to tend to somebody else. 
Thank you very much. 


Truman’s Program 


WHERE IT WOULD LEAD US 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the Union League Club, Philadelphia, Pa., June 11, 1948 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has opened his campaign 

for nomination and election. He is traveling through 

the country with a fifteen-car train at the expense of 
the voters. He is blackguarding Congress at every whistle 
station in the West for the simple reason that Congress hap- 
pens to differ with him in his whole philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

I have repeatedly set forth the constructive accomplish- 
ments of this first Republican Congress in sixteen years in 
reducing expenses, reducing taxes, eliminating war regula- 
tions, establishing equality and justice in labor relations, re- 
organizing the armed forces and reversing the foreign policy 
of the Administration toward communism. 

But today I want you to look at the program of President 
Truman. I want you to consider where we would be today 
if we did not have the Eightieth Congress prepared to resist 
the feeble spurs which our gallivanting President says he 
would like to apply. I want you to consider what this coun- 
try would be like if Congress followed his advice, or if he 
should be re-elected in November with a Congress of his 
own choosing. 

The President’s program would create a nation completely 
regimented, choked by taxation, under the complete domina- 
tion of centralized bureaucracy and arbitrary union leader- 
ship. 

Past REGULATIONS RECALLED 


In 1946 the people became so indignant with government 
regulation that President Truman himself, prior to the elec- 
tion, abolished rationing and meat control, and abolished 
most price controls before the Republican Congress could 
take office. Yet, within a year, he demanded from Congress, 
and still demands on his Western trip, complete authority to 
re-establish OPA, to re-establish WPB, to re-establish the 
War Labor Board, to ration every housewife. 

He wants power to fix prices and wages and regulate all 
phases of industry in his own arbitrary selection and discre- 
tion. He says he wants selective controls to be selected by 
him, but experience has shown that once any important com- 
modity is placed under regulation, the regulation must ex- 
tend to every related commodity. We have the greatest pro- 
duction and the highest standard of living of any country in 
the world without controls. 

The President would destroy our free economy and adopt 
those controls which in every country in Europe have so 
reduced production that our taxpayers are paying seven bil- 
lions dollars a year today to help support them. If such 
controls were effective they would decrease production, but 
they would be no more effective than they were after the 
war. They would fail because vast shortages and black mar- 
kets would develop in every city and on every farm. 

Federal bureaus would be regulating every one of a bil- 
lion transactions a day in the United States. They would 


tell the farmer how to run his farm, the businessman how to- 


run his business and the housewife how to run her kitchen. 


The President would not stop there. He has repeatedly 
recommended the socialization and the nationalization of 
medicine. He wants five billion dollars more taxes to be paid 
into Washington so that a Federal bureau may employ all 
the doctors in the United States to give free medical care to 
all the people of the United States. He would destroy the 
freedom of the medical profession and make every doctor an 
employe of the Federal Government. 


BritisH System CIrTep 


Federal bureaus with thousands of employes would have 
to keep track of millions of medical services, make regula- 
tions telling every family when it could have a doctor, what 
kind of medicine it could have, and every detail of medical 
care for children. In Great Britain the book of regulations 
is an inch thick. 

What does the President want in labor relations? He has 
told the unions in the West that he is opposed to the Taft- 
Hartley law and that the unions’ only remedy lies in Novem- 
ber, 1948. In vetoing the law, he attacked every feature 
which tended to impose any responsibility on unions or 
restore equality in the administration of the law by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

We can only conclude that he would repeal the law and 
restore labor union officers to their former position, where 
there was no recourse against their arbitrary actions either 
by the employer, by the public or by the labor union mem- 
bers themselves. 

In the passage of that law, we deprived labor of no rights. 
We require the employer to recognize the union and bargain 
only with a representative of a majority of the employees 
on an equal basis across the table. We base our law on free 
collective bargaining with the right to strike for better 
hours, wages or working conditions. 

The President would restore the days when every small 
employer was at the mercy of a labor-union officer, no mat- 
ter how arbitrary. He would restore the days of secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. The number of strikes 
has been cut in half under the present law, and millions of 
workmen and their wives bless the day when they are no 
longer forced to quit their jobs in the arbitrary discretion of 
unreasonable men. 


SPENDING PLEAS 


The President’s program does not stop at this point. He 
is in favor of vastly increased spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have never heard of a spending project which 
has invoked his opposition. No matter how wild the pro- 
posal, he will endorse it. He is traveling through the coun- 
try promising every group and every state and every com- 
munity money from the Federal Treasury to support its 
favorite projects. 

Here in Washington, he and the Democratic minority in 
Congress have opposed every effort of the Republican Con- 
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vress to cut the expenditures of the Federal Government. 
Today he is deriding Congress because it has some sense of 
responsibility to the taxpayers, which he entirely lacks. 

Here in Washington we are still fighting the New Deal. 
While there is a Republican Congress, the President still 
appoints more than a million employes. Hundreds of Fed- 
eral bureaus and thousands of press agents are busy propa- 
vandizing for their own pet spending, and against every 
effort of Congress to hold them in restraint. 

If any bureau is cut, word goes out through the country 
to cut off that project or those employes who have the most 
popular appeal in order that Congress may be subjected to 
popular pressure to restore the cut which has been made. 
But the personnel sitting at the desks in Washington con- 
tinues to increase. 

The President favors every project for spending money 
abroad. He favors every recommendation of the Defense 
Department. If Congress carried out the recommendations 
of his- famous New Deal message of January, 1948, the 
Federal budget would be sixty billion dollars instead of 
forty. 

TAXES 

If the President had his way, there would be an immediate 
increase in taxes in every category. Since the wealthy already 
pay a greater part of their income in taxes most of the new 
burden would fall on the middle and lower incomes. Thus 
socialized medicine is to be financed by a 3 or 4 per cent 
payroll tax, tough on the lower income employes. 

The President vetoed three tax reduction bills, although 
the money was not necessary for the current expenses of the 
Government. Like every true New Dealer, he wants a lot 
of extra money in the Treasury, because he expects to find a 
way to spend it. 

On top of all the other control and taxation, he would 
impose on the American people universal compulsory mili- 
tary training. There can hardly be a greater limitation of 
individual liberty than it is to take a million boys a year— 
and perhaps a million girls—for an entire year from their 
homes and families, their education or their occupation, 
upset their normal approach to life at an impressionable age, 
and subject them to the training and indoctrination consid- 
ered advisable by some military bureau in Washington. 

We can be sure that under President Truman that bureau 
would be infected with New Deal doctrines as it was during 
the war, and the youth of this country would be trained to 
a military approach to all questions. It would be literally 
the regimentation of our children. 

Furthermore, there is every sign that the President would 
return to the same soft policy toward communism which 
was followed by his predecessor, the policy which placed 
Russia in the powerful position it occupies today, and intro- 
duced Communist influence into every labor union and Gov- 
ernment department. 


Misconceptions ALLEGED 


In the President's speech at Chicago, he showed a com- 
plete misconception of the dangers of communism. He op- 
posed all legislation to check the spread of communism in 
the United States. The only remedy he can think of is the 
passage of social-welfare laws, price-control laws and a 
planned economy. He doesn’t seem to realize that com- 
munism is an organized, world-wide conspiracy directed 
from Russia and using every means, legal and illegal, to 
extend its influence and power in the United States. 

Certainly, we cannot make it a crime to be a Communist, 
hut we can legislate against every activity which goes beyond 
the Constitutional protection. 

We are all in favor of social-welfare legislation. I have 


drafted and supported proposals for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, to housing and to health. I am for these measures be- 
cause I want constantly to improve the condition of the 
American people. 

But this program is a pretty slow method of meeting the 
crusading campaign of communism today. This is the kind 
of talk which the New Dealers engaged in while they en- 
couraged the spread of communism throughout the world 
and in the American Government itself. 

For fourteen years the New Deal has been apologizing 
for conditions in this country and advocating the adoption 
of Socialist and social-welfare measures invented in Europe 
where they have usually failed. 

We want a government which will tell the world what 
our system has accomplished, not what it has failed to ac- 
complish. That kind of government can prove to the world 
that American principles have already produced a higher 
standard of living and a greater production than any social- 
istic country has ever seen. 


REPUBLICAN STUDIES 


The President attacks the Republican Congress because 
it has not enacted as much legislation relating to civil rights 
and housing and education and health as he recommends. 
The Republicans have been in power a little over a year and 
they have made extensive studies and progress in every one 
of these fields even if the exact remedies advocated by the 
President have not been adopted. 

It hardly lies in the mouth of the President to accuse them 
of failure. The New Deal has been in power for fourteen 
years. It has boasted of its interest in social-welfare legisla- 
tion. It has promised the people social security and free 
lunches, and yet today the President admits that it has 
utterly failed in its much vaunted programs to improve hous- 
ing, education and health. 

Every one of these subjects is complicated and difficult and 
requires careful study to work out the proper relationship 
between the Federal Government and local communities. 
The New Dealer always tries to give complete power to 
some Washington bureau to tell the states and localities how 
to run their programs and direct the lives of the people who 
may get the benefit of Federal assistance. 

Look at their program for nationalized medicine. We 
Republicans are working out constructive programs which 
retain local control and responsibility, retain the freedom of 
the medical profession, retain the freedom of the people 
themselves to live their own lives. 


Home RULE ProcrRAM 


It is to the credit of Congress that we are determined to 
develop the right method of working out these programs in 
a manner consistent with liberty and equal justice, and local 
home rule. 

The President talks of his farm program. The Senate 
created a committee which studied and developed a farm 
program before we ever heard from the President. He never 
had a farm program until we wrote one, and he has none 
now. It is easy enough to state general principles of dealing 
with agriculture, but hard indeed to get general agreement 
on details. Our program is contained in a bill to be con- 
sidered by the Senate next week. 

If the President had his way, we would return to a regi- 
mented agriculture with full power to the Government to 
limit production and tell every farmer what he can plant 
and what he can’t plant. Here again, we are trying to work 
out stability for farm prices with little Federal control or 
limitations on production. 

If the President were re-elected with a Congress of his 
own choosing, that would be indeed a rubber-stamp Con- 
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gress. In his blanket condemnation of Congress, we see his 
determination to write the Congressional program. It is an 
effort not only to condemn this Congress, but to discredit 
the institution of Congress. It is an attack on the principle 
of representative government itself. 

As such, it gives aid and comfort to all those who want to 
destroy representative government as do the Communists, 
Fascists and every believer in a totalitarian state. The insti- 
tution of Congress, the direct representatives of the people, 
is the great bulwark of liberty. Where legislatures have 
been suppressed by a strong executive, freedom has died. 

There would be little left to that bulwark of liberty 
under a President whose attitude toward the people’s repre- 
sentatives is that exhibited in the recent performance on the 


West Coast. 


PRESIDENT’S VETOES 


The President has chosen to veto the most constructive 
measures adopted by this Congress, in labor legislation, and 
taxation and scientific research. Many are urging that Con- 
gress stay here to deal with those important problems which 
are still before the American people. There is little use in 


The Mundt 


our working day and night to complete constructive pro- 
grams when we have a President whose attitude towards 
Congress and its philosophy is that of President Truman. 

There is little use remaining here to face the vetoes of a 
man who does not understand the difference between Amer- 
ican principles of free government and communism, who 
does not understand the threat of totalitarian control. We 
had better adjourn now and appeal to the people in Novem- 
ber for a vote of confidence in the election of a President 
who will cooperate in our programs. 

Our only hope of winning the great ideological war today 
is to elect an Administration which abhors regulation and 
spending and Federal power, which believes in liberty, 
equality and justice, which believes in the success of the 
American system, which is prepared to spread American 
philosophy throughout the world, to meet the Communist 
crusade with an American faith. 

We did it after 1776, and we can do it again. Under 
such an Administration alone can we hope for continued 
progress in the United States; under such an administration 
alone can we hope for peace and security throughout the 
world. 


-Nixon Bill 


THE AGGRESSIVE THREAT OF COMMUNISM 
By KARL E. MUNDT, United States Representative from South Dakota 


Delivered before the Executives’ Club of 


T is indeed a real pleasure to be back here for the fifth 
time to talk before what I honestly consider to be the 
most significant and important public forum in America 

which meets on a regular weekly basis to discuss matters of 
public concern. I think you have a tremendously fine organi- 
zation and I still recall the thrill I received the first time | 
was invited to talk here many years ago when the then Secre- 
tary of your organization pointed out that no man need to 
pull his punches before this Club. He could say anything he 
chose. He wasn’t expected to avoid political or controversial 
discussion. He could discuss the trend in public events ac- 
cording to the dictates of his judgment and I like to talk to 
hairy-chested and open-minded audiences like that! I am 
glad to be here. 

I appreciate what the Chairman had to say in connection 
with my recent campaign out in South Dakota which ended 
successfully and I really think I owe a great deal of that 
success to the members of The Executives’ Club of Chicago, 
most of whom seem to go out there pheasant hunting. When 
the hunting isn’t too good, you spend time campaigning for 
me, so I thank you for your very helpful support in that 
last campaign. And I am glad that so many of you mani- 
fested the courage to walk through the picket line which 
was arrayed outside of the hotel as I arrived today. Unless 
we all demonstrate courage to walk through an occasional 
picket line, we will find ourselves behind an iron picket 
fence in this country unless we believe in the cause of Amer- 
ican freedom and are not easily intimidated. Then we can 
depend on the forces of freedom in this country as the way 
we are going to win the controversial issues and decisions. 


America’s Major ProsL—eM 


We have just one big problem before us as I see it in 
America now. There are other collateral problems; there 
are many things which cause us to ponder seriously as we 
discuss public affairs. Above them all ranks the paramount 
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question, what we in America should do and can do to 
protect our way of life against the aggressive advances of 
Communism. 

We could get into an interesting discussion, I presume, 
about taxes, or we could spend a profitable half hour or so 
discussing general governmental economics, or we could dis- 
cuss such problems as the centralization of authority in 
government in this country as contrasted with depositing this 
authority in the hands of our local state and city and county 
offices. But I think that the other problems in America, out- 
side of the one called Communism, shrink into insignificance 
when we measure up the size and scope of our paramount 
problem. I think that we can solve the other problems that 
we have—the domestic problem, the economic, political and 
social problems—provided we can be sure that we can retain 
in the hands of patriotic Americans, some Democrats and 
some Republicans, the two-party system. We must retain in 
the operations of that bi-party system in America the author- 
ity and the functions of free men, but that authority and 
those functions are being challenged today both at home and 
abroad. 

We are being challenged much more seriously today both 
at home and abroad than most of us realize and more than 
practically any of us are willing to admit in public. So we 
live in a sort of fool’s Paradise, assuming that which has 
happened to so much of the rest of the world cannot happen 
here. But when asked to demonstrate by the book why 
those things which have happened to plague over 320,000,000 
people of Europe cannot happen here, we are pretty much 
at a loss to be able to spell out why we have this false sense 
of security in this country. 

Since World War II and since I last had the privilege of 
talking to The Executives’ Club of Chicago on my experi- 
ence behind the Iron Curtain in Russia—in that short in- 
terval of time, we have witnessed, in an era of peace, a 


greater expansion of conquest than has ever taken place in a 
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like amount of time at any period of history in the world, 
regardless of peacetime or wartime history. 


“FUMBLING THE BALL” 

While we have fumbled around in conferences smacking 
pretty much of appeasement at Cairo, and at Yalta, and at 
Potsdam and at Teheran, as we have moved through that 
series of conferences without winning one single, solitary dip- 
lomatic victory, Communism, motivated from Moscow and 
led from Moscow and serving Moscow, has moved out from 
home base; from the place where it was when we were allied 
with it in the war fighting a common and hideous enemy, 
Nazism and Hitler in Germany, has moved out from that 
position where it stood as an ally of ours with 195,000,000 
people in its ranks encompassed in a single country, until 
Communism completely controls and dominates and directs 
the thinking and activities of 320,000,000 people in Europe 
gathered together in 12 countries instead of 1. It has done 
that job against freedom at a time when we have still been 
talking in conferences about finding a way and a manner in 
which to work harmoniously and peacefully with Commu- 
nism in Russia. 

Now, at long last, and very, very, very late in the game, 
we have come to realize that we can no longer afford simply 
to waste our time in conferences while this great, aggressive 
wave is pushing outward from Moscow because now it is 
no longer a question of whether America and Russia can 
learn to live at peace with each other, now it is no longer 
a question whether freedom and free enterprise as we practice 
it in the United States and dictatorial, Godless Communism 
as practiced in Russia can work together in peace. Now the 
question is whether the United States and our free enter- 
prise system can live at peace in the same world with 12 
countries in Europe directed by 14 members of the Politburo 
who control the Communist Party of Europe, the Communist 
Party of South America and the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica because they are all tied in together and directed by the 
members of the Politburo sitting in the Kremlin in Moscow. 

We can’t make the problem any easier by ignoring its 
dimensions. We can’t solve this problem of trying to find a 
way in which peace can endure by failing to face up to the 
fact that while we have fumbled the ball diplomatically 
without a single important success since World War II, the 
Communists have been able to achieve tremendous advance- 
ment in power and authority and aggression, not only in 
the 11 newly conquered countries, but also here within the 
United States and in the western hemisphere and throughout 
the world. 

While it was ugly and unpleasant to have the conference 
at Bogota disrupted by a Communist revolution, it was 
illuminating anyhow because it helped to alert a lot of the 
lethargic Americans to the fact that way down in Colombia 
in South America, when 14 fellows in Moscow wanted to 
cause confusion, they could direct the beginning of a revolu- 
tion there which almost broke down the western hemisphere 
conference at Bogota. If it did nothing else at that con- 
ference (and it didn’t do too much else) it helped to alert 
Americans who have complacently gone about their business 
and engaged in their practices of going fishing and playing 
golf in the smug satisfaction that what has happened to so 
many other people can’t happen to America, but they don’t 
know why. 

ComMuNIstT CeLts aT Work 

We are not so sure any more because we have seen Com- 
munism moving into our Department of State; we have 
seen it moving into other government departments; we have 
seen this unprecedented situation develop when one Presi- 
dent from the Democratic Party has found it necessary in 


the interests of national security to ask the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to check the loyalty of the appointees of 
his predecessor in the presidential office. That has never 
happened in America before and that should make people 
think because it was not an easy decision for President Tru- 
man to make to call in the FBI and say, “Check the loyalty 
of the men who secured office while my predecessor, who so 
long held the reins of government in this country, was in 
office.” It is not an easy thing. 

It was not a pleasant thing when the FBI said, “You 
have over 200 Communists in the State Department, Mr. 
President, who got in under the authority of your predecessor 
in office.” It is not an easy thing to arrest men working in 
the State Department, delivering the secrets of our govern- 
ment to Moscow so that at times actually the men in the 
Kremlin knew what the President and Secretary Marshall 
were telling our diplomatic outposts before we ever com- 
pleted unscrambling the code at this end to deliver what we 
thought would be a secret code to our diplomatic outposts; 
but those things are being done and had to be done and the 
FBI is under the mandate of both Congress and the Presi- 
dent to complete checking the loyalty of our federal employ- 
ees to find out how many Communists are there. If that 
isn’t having it happen here, then I don’t know what is—a 
full scale, active, insidious, Communist cell functioning in 
the State Department of the United States in the most 
perilous period of our national history. 

It took only five functioning Communist cells to over- 
throw Czechoslovakia. We have more than five in America 
today. We have others besides the one in the State Depart- 
ment. There are several well-known Communist cells func- 
tioning in some of the major labor unions in America. May 
I interpolate that when Mr. Foster and Mr. Browder and 
Reverend Harry Ward (how he got the name of “Reverend” 
is beyond me) and some of these other people set themselves 
up as spokesmen of American labor, they presume too much 
because the great bulk of American labor is patriotic and is 
doing a good job of throwing the Communists out of the 
unions to which they belong, but in some of the labor unions, 
Communists have set up action cells of the kind Klement 
Gottwald used to destroy the freedom in Czechoslovakia. 
He had five of them and he got the job done. 

As I say, we have them in the State Department; we have 
them in the labor unions; we have them out in Hollywood ; 
we have some of them on our college campuses. There are 
many more than five in America. We are a bigger country. 
We are a stronger country. We are better dedicated to the 
two-party system and at no place in the history of the world 
have they been able to inject Communism successfully into a 
body politic in which the two-party system is functioning. 
It wont work out to that, but at least it brings home to us 
the fact that it can happen. 

It has been happening to us at a pace just as fast as the 
pace at which it has been happening to some of the countries 
of Europe today finding themselves on the verge of collapse 
and the verge of domination by the Communists. 


Tue Rep CHALLENGE 


Let’s call the roll of the Red area in Europe to know 
something about what the Russians were doing while Amer- 
ican diplomats were fiddling at conferences where they 
couldn’t bring home a single victory. 

The Communists picked up Latvia and Lithuania and 
Esthonia. Their freedoms have been destroyed, their church 
doors have been locked up, their opposition leaders have been 
sent off to Siberia or put in jail or shot. When I challenged 
Mr. Foster in a radio debate last week to name a single 
opposition leader in all Russia in the last ten years who had 
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dared to speak out against government policy and lived to 
tell the story, he couldn’t name a single one because they 
don’t exist over there. People don’t picket out in front of a 
Hotel in Moscow because they are opposed to what the gov- 


ernment does! Not very long. They send them off to 
Siberia. We believe in freedom here. Those of us walking 
through the picket lines believe in freedom here and most 
of those engaged in picketing don’t know what they are 
doing or what they are espousing because they are glad to 
accept the $10 or $15 a day they receive for carrying the 
placard in the line. 

Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia are gone. They were 
nice little, independent countries. I know some of the 
ministers in Washington. I have been in the embassies they 
maintain there and there isn’t any way for them to get 
their freedom back again unless you and I are willing to 
go to war and free them and that I am unwilling to do: 
or unless Communism collapses from its own intolerances 
and inequities and injustices and stupidities and excesses in 
Moscow and this it inevitably will do unless the world goes 
to war in a quarter of a century. It is so rotten at the core 
it can’t last in 25 years of peace. Then they got Yugo- 
slavia and Albania and Rumania and Bulgaria and Hungary 
and Poland and Czechosolvakia, the last to go, plus Finland 
which finds itself hopelessly entrapped by a neighbor so 
aggressive and so strong there is nothing the Finns can do 
to permanently retain their freedom in the face of Red 
aggressions and there is nothing much we can do to help 
them unless we are willing to go to war and protect them 
and that I do not want to do. 

Those are the 12 countries they dominate now, 320,000,- 
000 Europeans with all of the millions of marching men 
and women, with all of the fleets and air corps and guns 
and farms and manufacturing places, with all of their ura- 
nium deposits from which atomic bombs can be made and 
many of the able scientists who know how to make atomic 
bombs—that is the situation into which the challenge has 
grown in the time it has taken us to open our eyes! 

I have said something about the size to which it has 
grown in this country, how it has worked in its cell. It is 
all over the place until today, even now in large part, the 
American foreign policy towards China is warped and 
twisted and perverted because there have permeated into the 
Far Eastern divisions so many people following the Com- 
munist line. 

I think by the Ist of July the FBI will have identified 
those and gotten them out, so perhaps we can have an Amer- 
ica serving freedom, serving a foreign policy towards China 
too as we are beginning to develop it in America. Faced 
with that situation, I think the biggest problem you and I 
have as concerns freedom for America, regardless of our 
politics is this: Can a free people, without resorting to war, 
do something to stop that aggression of Communism both 
at home and abroad? 

There isn’t a Communist in the land who wants to see 
us succeed in that effort and those who are not Communists 
are pretty much united in the desire to do something to stop 
the aggression of Communism, although as individual men 
we are divided among ourselves as to the proper techniques 
to pursue. 


CoMMUNIsTs’ Four Bic WaGeErRs 


Abroad, the Communists are making four big, mighty 
wagers, hoping that they can expand the 12 countries to 24, 
to get enough to be on equal ground with us, wagers which 
they believe are so good that # they win any one of the four, 
they can succeed with a domination of Europe and the infil- 
tration of the western hemisphere and ultimately achieve 








their objective of world domination under the Godless ban- 
ners of the hammer and sickle. 

The first bet is that there will be an American depression. 
They assume with some validity that if there is an American 
depression, it is going to be hard for us to stand up and pro- 
tect ourselves against the radicals who have had so much 
success in America, even in times of prosperity. 

They assume with some degree of validity that if we have 
a depression, it will be difficult to give material aid to other 
countries abroad having a harder time than we are to defend 
themselves against Red activity. They want to get control 
of unions to produce it through strikes. They want to help 
precipitate policies to bankrupt the government and help 
precipitate an American depression. They want to wreck 
the two-party system if they can because that helps prevent 
an American depression. Anything we can do to help avert 
a depression helps to defeat the first big gamble the Russians 
are making. 

The secomd wager is that they can defeat the Marshall 
Plan, so-called, more lately called the European Recovery 
Act, or the ECA, Economic Cooperation Act. They want 
to defeat American effort to bloster up the economy and the 
strength and the stability in countries which are standing 
firm against Communist aggression. 

They had an economist in the Kremlin, one of the mem- 
bers of the Politburo in fact, who reported to the members 
of the Kremlin that if the Marshall Plan, so-called, were 
60% successful, it would mean that not only would Com- 
munism fail to make further advances by aggression, but it 
would have to retract and retrench and move back to 
Moscow. They fired the economist because they didn’t like 
his report. It is indicative of the fact that there are people 
in Moscow who realize that prosperity in Europe is going 
to stand firm against Communism and their only chance for 
further aggression abroad, unless Europe is poor and hungry 
and distressed, is for war to come or else for the United 
States to discontinue helping them with their assistance, so 
they are trying to discredit it. 

Mr. Foster and the people who now put their names with 
the CIO and AF of L and other labor unions in the litera- 
ture, those same spokesmen for the Communist forces in 
America, castigated every American labor leader unmerci- 
fully in the Daily Worker, their official paper, when those 
labor leaders came out in support of the Marshall Program. 
Why? Because if it works, Communism loses its opportunity 
to conquer the remaining countries of Europe, so they are 
doing everything they can to break it down. That does not 
mean everybody opposing the ECA program is Communis- 
tically inclined, but you can’t name a Communist in America 
who does not oppose it because he knows if it works, it 


means the end of their easy march of aggression through 
Europe. 


SHARP PRACTICES 


The third bet they make is this. They want to drive the 
United States and England out « Europe altogether. If 
they can make us pack up and run home, bring back our 
economic aid, bring back our CARE packages, turn back 
our Friendship Train, pull back the American Red Cross, 
take out the diplomatic missions, bring back the troops of 
occupation, they can move into all the empty chairs. If 
somehow they can drive us out, there will be nobody left to 
inherit the earth of Europe except the Communists them- 
selves (and they would be there before our troops got back 
as far as the American harbor) so they do everything they 
can to make it expensive, to make it disillusioning, to make 
it disgusting. They try everything they can to embarrass and 
plague our occupancy. 
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Jecause 


we Americans, so very unjustifiably and with a 
consummated stupidity unsurpassed in American history, per- 
mitted the Russians to write the ticket of occupation in 
Europe in such a way that they have drawn a complete 
circle of occupation around both Vienna and Berlin, our 
American troops have to have passports from the Com- 
munists to go back and forth. 

They were able to sell us that bill of goods and I con- 
yratulate them on their salesmanship—it was a wonderful 
job, unsurpassed in world history. They sold us on the 
arrangement of giving us the hole in the doughnut and 
making us like it. They are in a position to embarrass us 
and they are doing a wonderful job. They block the trains 
coming in with food and ask for passports on the slightest 
provocation, 


























‘They refuse us the opportunity to move into the news- 
papers. They bog down the various conferences that require 
a unanimous report to arrive at an occupational policy. Any- 
thing they can do to increase our expense or increase dis- 
illusionment for the people back home to make them dis- 
vusted, they do it. They say, “If we can drive them out, 
we get the world without fighting for it because if we have 
all of Europe, we can bring England to her knees and then 
we are stronger than the United States, then we are bigger 
than the United States and then we don’t have to worry 
any more lest our actions will lead to war.” Then they 
are ready to take on the world so they want to drive us out. 

| don’t think they will succeed with that. I don’t’ think 
they will succeed in the effort to'make the Marshall Plan 
fail. 1 don’t think they are going to succeed in their effort 
to bring about the American depression. 


BLtocKinG Unitep Nations AcTIvITY 

They make a fourth gamble and this is where they can 
control the situation better than the other three and that is 
to see if they cannot continue to block the activities toward 
peace through the United Nations. So long as they can con- 
tinue to make touchdowns in other capitals in Europe by 
sneak runs as they have done in 11 countries already, they 
will do it. It is amazing, fellows, but we are the greatest 
tootball country in the world and we are being out-maneu- 
vered by one of the simplest football plays there is. Blocking 
us while we are running with the ball. They have kept us 
trom moving with the ball and they have blocked us so we 
can’t tackle them. They have kept us away from the scrim- 
mage line and they made a touchdown in Warsaw, Prague, 
Belgrade, Bucharest and 11 countries of the world and now 
they are getting some of the touchdowns over into the western 
hemisphere. For one, I resent the fact that we, in 30 months 
can’t solve a play as simple as that, especially when it is 
being called by quarterbacks for the Red team from a 
country which wouldn't know the difference between a foot- 
ball game or a bull fight because they don’t have either of 
them. “They have done this while you and I and our repre- 
sentatives in diplomatic conferences have slept at the switches 
and now we see the world in that situation and see what they 


propose to do. 


It is so easv—it has worked so well that the United 
Nations belongs to them. They have won 24 consecutive 
victories for Communism; we haven't scored a single one 
for freedom in the entire history of the outfit. That is from 
the record and that comes trom a man who voted for the 
United Nations. I believe in it. I believe in it so much that 
| offered an amendment which adopted and set up UNESCO 
s a working associated organization of the United Nations. 
| didn’t assume we were going to have people handle the 
United Nations in America who would never once in 30 


months open one eye or the other and see what was going 
on in the world. 

That is the picture | am worried about because we begin 
to feel now the hot breath of Communism on our own necks 
in America. It is a very fine manifestation of confidence, 
if nothing else. You have pickets in front of your own hotel 
when meeting members of The Executives’ Club. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if in two weeks we would find them in the lobby 
of the hotel and if you do not watch out, in two months 
we wil] see them sitting watching from the gallery. They 
are on the move and walking in. ‘What are they doing in 
our own country? They are doing everything in our country 
to keep us from getting under way. 


CONTEXT OF MunptT-N1ixon BIL 


We have offered a simple bill down in Washington to 
deal with same aspects of Communistic activity. They call 
themselves a Communist Party. It is not a party at all as 
we understand political parties, it is a Communist conspiracy. 
Since they call themselves a party, we propose in the so-called 
Mundt-Nixon Bill because of the fact that political parties 
have to register their members in most of the states of the 
union, those members who perform the functions and pro- 
mote the program of the party, we say to the Communists, 
“If you are a political party, you must register your mem- 
bers and since yon don’t perform the functions of a political 
party as do the Democratic and Republican parties by re- 
sorting to the ballot and you indulge in intrigue, infiltration, 
stealth, underground movement and underhanded methods, 
you must register in the Department of Justice. Your names 
—your correct names—please, your address and where you 
get your money and how you spend your money.” That’s 
all. Certainly there is nothing unconstitutional about that. 
Certainly a preacher who lays his Bible down to pick up the 
hammer and the sickle instead shouldn’t object to that talk- 
ing in the Coliseum in Chicago. There is nothing uncon- 
stitutional about saying to a man, “If you are going to per- 
form as a politician in a political party you have got to 
register as such.” We say to the Communists that since 
the hat checks applying to political campaigns wisely and 
largely insist that American political parties label their propa- 
ganda and label their broadcasting and identify the source 
of the communication, the Communists should label every- 
thing they send through the mails and breeze out over the 
air waves as coming from the Communist Party so that the 
byword can be read, so you know what it is. Like the label 
on the patent medicine bottl—you know what is inside. 

Those are primarily the two compunctions we place on 
the Communist Party. We say, since the Communist Party, 
so-called, openly and avowedly is trying to destroy our system 
of government, we are going to deny any member of the 
Communist Party the right to work under the federal pay- 
roll. We can't see any reason why, under the American 
Constitution, taxpayers should be compelled to hire an grson- 
ist as chief of the fire department. So we say to the political 
arsonists, “You can’t have a job, with the federal govern- 
ment.” That is a privilege of citizenship, it is not a right. 
You and I can’t go to Washington and demand a right to 
be employed by the federal government. They can pass a 
law that they won't hire us because we are too old or too 
young. They can pass a law requiring a certain type of 
education. They can pass a law that they won’t hire a man 
it he is dedicated to the overthrow of the system of gov- 
ernment that pays his salary check. To make it work this 
time, we put in a $5000 fine on the fellow who gets the job 
if he is a Communist and $5000 fine and five years in the 
penitentiary for the bureaucrat who appoints him to the job! 

Then we take one other privilege of citizenship which is 
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not a right and deny it to the Communist—the privilege of 
traveling abroad. All of us can have passport applications 
denied in the State Department if they believe it is inimical 
to the interests of the federal government that we go abroad. 
We can deny them passports to travel abroad. We have 
discovered when they go abroad, they go there to recharge 
their battery and come back with new-fangled Communist 
ideas and tell American secrets abroad. We let them go. 
We are not like the Communists in practice who have secret 
tenets in Russia and won't let them leave the country. We 
say you can’t have a passport and you can’t come back. If 
you want to go, fine, but you can’t come back. 

They claim they like Russia so well. We let them go any 
time they want to. We deny them the right to go and come 
back legally into this country. We think that is a privilege 
that should be denied the people who are trying to sell us 
out in a foreign country. We require the “front” organ- 
izations, so-called, organizations like the Friends of Democ- 
racy and Soviet America, who are obviously, definitely and 
demonstrably carrying out the practices of Communism in 
America, accepting money from the Communists, accepting 
leadership from the Communists, following the Communist 
line, to register. That is all we do to the people who admit 
they are Communists in this country. We don’t make the 
members register; we make the officers register and they 
make a report on where they get their money and how they 
spend it and we make them keep in the offices of their own 
organization a list of the membership of the organization. 
That’s all. So if they do run into trouble with the govern- 
ment, if we run into war and they do what Foster says they 
are going to do—support Russia instead of America—the 
FBI will know where to go and pick them up—those traitors 
to America. 

‘“TEETH” 


One other section of the bill that causes the Communists 
to squirm a great deal is section + which says only this and 
never mentions the Communist Party. It says, “It shall 
henceforth be unlawful in the United States for any group 
of people to conspire for the purpose of overthrowing our 
way of life to establish a totalitarian regime in America 
which shall be controlled and dominated from abroad.” It 
never mentions communism. It is something which would 
have stopped the German Bund doing what it did in New 
Jersey before World War II; it is something which would 
have stopped the black dragon in California doing what it 
did at the time of Pearl Harbor. And I think Foster thinks 
and probably Rev. Ward thinks and a few other people out 
in front with the Communist program think that we can 
prove in a court of law that a man like Foster who has made 
ten trips abroad to confer in Moscow—we think we can un- 
der Article 4 demonstrate he is conspiring for the purposes 
named in the bill. If we can, he goes to jail for ten years be- 
cause it is out of the field of the definition of wartime trea- 
son. But it is a specific treasonable activity of trying to 
deliver our country to the domination of a foreign, totali- 
tarian power and we say to that kind of traitor, “Since you 
do it in peace, you only go to jail for ten years instead of life 
and you pay a ten-year penalty instead of being electrocuted 
or killed in a legal manner.” 

Why do the Communists squirm about that? Because 
they know that basically and fundamentally the design and 
the objective of every known Communist leader in this 
country is to deliver to the area in which he serves the 
domination of Soviet Communism. 

It does not outlaw the party because it still lets them put 
their name on the ballot. It still lets them utilize the mails 
and it gives them the rights and privileges of assembly, 


movement, advocacy, propaganda, picketing and parades, but 
it says that if the courts of law can show there is anybody 
in America who is plotting to overthrow this government 
to deliver it abroad from now on, the fact he is a Com- 
munist is not going to exempt him from arrest and penalty. 
It brings him under the category the same as anybody else. 
If the shoe fits the Communist feet, that is up to them and 
not up,to us. The Communist Party can function in Amer- 
ica as it always has provided it cuts the umbilical cord 
binding it to Mother Russia. If no such cord can be proved 
to exist, then they are not penalized; if such a cord does 
exist, in the instances that it does exist they must sever it 
and keep it out or face the penalty for that kind of treason- 
able activity during peacetime in America. 

That, in brief, is what the bill provides. It sticks pretty 
close to the pots and the pans of the Communist Party as 
demonstrated by the literature distributed here in Chicago, 
as demonstrated by what they are going to have to say. Two 
of these people are notorious of the four on the list at the 
Coliseum Sunday night—I suggest you go over, every one 
of you. I think it would be the best thing in the world if 
every member of The Executives’ Club of Chicago would 
go over and see for yourself that what happened in Czecho- 
slovakia can happen in America if too many of us spend too 
much time playing golf and going fishing and shooting 
pheasants while the Communists are working at the job of 
taking over in America. If you can’t take the time or 
borrow the taxi fare to go down to the Coliseum, there is a 
wonderful thing you could do because they are advocating 
to many million people in Chicago who will pick up this 
literature that they wish the United States Senate to defeat 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill. Over 35,000 wires have come in 
the last ten days asking to defeat the Mundt-Nixon Bill, 
trying to defeat it and something like 5000 in support of it. 
Well, the Senate is getting a little weak. It is a touch and 
go question whether the Senators will pass it or not. Too 
many Senators are hearing from too many people and too 
many of the rest of us haven’t been doing anything about 
the situation. 

If you feel the Mundt-Nixon Bill is bad, as the leaders 
in Chicago, you should wire your senators to vote against 
it. One of them will launch out against it without too 
much urging, the other will support it. Two men in the 
Senate can pass the bill, probably would pass it before the 
week is over if every man in this room would telephone 
long distance and tell him what you are expecting of him 
and the senatorial leaders. Nothing does as much good in 
the United States Senate as talking on the telephone long 
distance. He won’t read your letter, he may not see your 
telegram, but he can’t duck the telephone call. It costs a 
little money but it may help save everything you have. 
What you have won't last long if this outfit gets control 
in America. Suppose you telephoned Senator Taft and 
Wiley and said, “We expect you fellows to measure up and 
show your manhood and courage in passage of this legisla- 
tion. If you can perfect it and make it better, if you can 
make it tighter, fix it up, but do something about it!” That 
would do a lot. Let’s not stay asleep in America any more 
and let’s not let 35,000 Communist-inspired telegrams force 
the United States Senate to shiver to the point where they 
say the easy thing to do is duck because if you duck it, you 
don’t get a picket line every place you go to talk in America; 
if you duck, you may get labor votes and it will soon be the 
18th of June and you won't have to vote. 

It is of tremendous importance, important enough, | 
believe, so that the people who believe in freedom in Amer- 
ica can afford to telephone their senators and Senator Taft, 
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leader in the Senate, your own senators in Illinois, Senator 
Wiley of Wisconsin, head of the Judiciary Committee who 
is going to give the green light or the red light to the bill. 


Do Ir NOW 


Let me close with this: I think it so serious in this country 
now that it can well cause all of us to spend a little money 
and a little effort to make positive and certain now that this 
way of life we have so long enjoyed continues to endure 
in the only country in the world today where it seems to be 
essentially and surely safe and free both from a lot of quack 
economic and social and political nostrums on the one hand 
or the forces of aggression on the other. If we try to do 
our best to stop Communism abroad and at home, if we try 
and spend a few billion dollars trying and still fail and war 
comes and collapse follows or the aggression of Communism 


continues until eventually we are forced to compromise, if 
we make the effort and spend sixty billion dollars trying 
and fail, the cost of trying is going to be so small compared 
to the cost of failure we will never miss the money we spent 
in trying to make freedom function in the world. But if we 
fail to try now, if we fail to make the effort when we have 
the resources and the power and the system of government 
to make it with, if we fail to try now, I feel that on-coming 
generations are going to crawl to our graves to spit on our 
tombs, as I think they should, for failing to make an effort 
to save the freedoms and the way of life and the peace which 
we have inherited from others making such tremendous 
sacrifices to make it ours. 

Knowing The Executives’ Club of Chicago as I do, I am 
convinced that this group is going to make a whale of a lot 
of effort and an awful big try to keep America, AMERICA, 


The Taft-Hartley Law 


OUR GOVERNMENT REPRESENTS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By EDWARD MARTIN, United States Senator from Pennsylvania 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 3, 1948 


DEEPLY appreciate the honor of being invited again 
to address this important State convention. It has been 
my privilege to meet with you on a number of similar 
occasions, and to discuss with you the problems of the day 
as they affect the welfare and progress of American labor. 

I feel | may safely assume that you have asked me here 
because you regard my views and suggestions as having some 
value. I can assure you that these meetings have been valu- 
able to me. 

They have helped to clarify my thinking on labor prob- 
lems. Out of these deliberations I have gained guidance in 
arriving at decisions that I have been called upon to make as 
a public official—elected by the people and responsible to all 
the people. 

At all times our conferences and discussions were carried 
out in an atmosphere of helpful cooperation. Even when we 
disagreed, each admitted that the other was acting in accord- 
ance with his honest judgment. That is the American way. 

There has always been the spirit of fair play and friend- 
liness in our dealings, for which much of the credit must go 
to your distinguished and able president, Jim McDevitt. 
There was likewise considerable frank give and take. We 
laid our cards on the table in our dealings with each other. 
That, I repeat, is the American way. 

I propose today to continue that same frankness and plain 
talk which has characterized all of our dealings in the past. 

One of the reasons I am glad to talk to you today grows 
out of the fact that when I picked up my copy of the Janu- 
ary issue of the Pennsylvania Federationist, and subsequent 
issues, | discovered that in the opinions of the editors | am 
“Against Labor.” 

Not only was I listed as “Against Labor,” but I was 
placed at the head of the list of those who were labeled 
“Against Labor.” 

The others on that list were the entire Pennsylvania 
Republican delegation in Congress. There are men in that 
delegation who have fought the good fight for labor on 
many occasions—and you know it. There are many men in 
that delegation who have worked with their hands. They 
all understand the problems of men and women who work. 
I would say that the large majority of them have seen eye- 





to-eye with you—and have voted accordingly—on many 
occasions. 

I am proud to state that many times, as a private citizen 
and in my official capacity, I have helped to advance the 
cause of labor. One of the finest associations of my life 
goes back to the days when, as a lawyer, I represented the 
United Mine Workers in Greene County, Pa. 

But, nevertheless, the Republican Members of the Penn- 
sylvania congressional delegation—and I—were listed as 
“against labor,” because we had voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

No matter what the Federationist said and what some 
labor people have stated on a number of occasions, I refuse 
to regard my vote for that legislation as the end of a sin- 
cerely appreciated friendship. 

In my long years of public service, I believe I have 
worked and voted consistently in the best interest of Amer- 
ican labor. 

No matter what anyone may choose to say, I shall con- 
tinue to work and vote for the American workingman—to 
safeguard his rights and privileges—to protect his job and 
his security—and to maintain his standard of living at the 
highest possible level. 

Many elements have entered into the establishment of the 
American standard of living. There was the superior ability 
and skill of the American workman and the initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and the know-how of American management. 

And there was the protection given American jobs and 
industry against unfair competition which would flood our 
country with goods produced by cheap, underpaid or slave 
labor. 

Unfortunately there are men in this country who would 
destroy the plan under which America became the greatest 
industrial producer in the world. 

In line with our tradition of speaking frankly to each 
other, I want to talk to you here today on the subject of the 
Taft-Hartley law because that seems to be the only differ- 
ence that has come up between us. 

Last year, when this law was under consideration before 
Congress, I declared my opinion that it had merit to correct 
certain abuses which had grown up in recent years under 
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the Wagner Labor Relations Act. I said if the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act should prove unfair or unworkable in any of its 
provisions, I should be the first to move to strike down or 
amend those sections. I said I should be glad to receive any 
information disclosing flaws in the act. 

From that day to this—and that is nearly a year ago—I 
have not received one personal visit, one telephone call, one 
letter, or one postcard, detailing a specific event or happen- 
ing supporting the charge that it is a “slave labor” law. I 
have received no such information from the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, or from any of the member unions, 
or from individual, card-carrying members. 

But | will tell you what I have heard from labor. I have 
heard demands that the Taft-Hartley Act must be repealed 
in its entirety—that it must be torn out by the roots. I have 
heard it labeled a “slave labor” law by the President of the 
United States, the same President—Harry Truman—who 
wanted to break a strike of railroad workers by drafting the 
men into the armed forces. 

You will remember that this type of “slave labor,” 
recommended by the President, was blocked by many of the 
same Republicans in Congress who are today listed as 
against labor. 

It is difficult to understand how the calm logic and good 
sense of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor gave way, 
in this instance, to hysteria and misunderstanding. 

This is the first time—and I regret to have to say this— 
that | have known the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor to 
denounce its friends over a nonexistent ghost in the cellar. 

My friends, and I mean my friends, let us be as blunt 
as we have always been with each other. Let us take a look 
at this law. Congress passed it for two reasons. It was 
passed because some segments of labor refused to clean up 
the abuses in its own house, and also because certain parts 
of the house of labor had become worm-eaten with com- 
munism. 

It is still too soon to know how all phases of this act will 
operate, and too soon for the courts to make final determina- 
tion of the validity of all its provisions. But let me point out 
how this law has operated up to now. 

Through its requirement for filing non-communistic 
oaths, the Taft-Hartley law has become the comb by which 
the CIO is ridding itself of the communistic vermin in its 
hair. Great progress has been made in this direction. Hon- 
est American CIO leaders have rejoiced that the law has 
enabled them to take their unions out of hock to Moscow. 

Your federation, thank God, has not had this problem. 
But in my opinion, the law has earned its way by that pro- 
vision alone. Communism, wherever it exists, destroys the 
labor union. Elimination of the poisonous Communist infil- 
tration from one branch of labor, benefits all labor. 

As I have told you on previous occasions I do not believe 
in jurisdictional strikes nor in secondary boycotts. In this 
field, the law has been highly effective, according to reports 
from various parts of the country. It is no secret that the 
AFL, itself, felt something must be done to curb jurisdic- 
tional strikes. For example, the AFL found itself powerless 
to settle the Hollywood jurisdictional strikes which were 
giving the whole labor movement a black eye. 

The injunctive provisions of the law have come into play 
most sparingly. I think they will always be used sparingly. 
I know that this feature is most strongly opposed by labor. 
If abuses of this provision occur, believe me, I shall fight 
for changes in the law to rectify that situation. 

You know and I know that there are some labor leaders 
with whom it seems to be impossible to reason or bargain. 

Recently one of the top-ranking labor leaders walked out 


on your organization and your great leader, William Green, 
with the words “We disaffhiliate.” 

More recently he attempted to walk out on millions of 
Americans whose welfare—actually their life’s blood—de- 
pended upon the great coal mining industry. 

Without the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law many of 
you assembled here today and those you represent would not 
be working at the job of your choice. 

You would be seriously and harmfully affected in your 
rights as citizens—the right to work and earn and to provide 
for your families—through no fault of your own. 

Can it honestly be said that there should be no provision 
in the law to meet a crisis such as we were confronted with 
so recently. I think you will agree that when such a situa- 
tion creates a National emergency—threatening the economy 
of the Nation—the health and safety of its people—the 
power of the Government must be invoked—promptly, vig- 
orously, fairly, and fearlessly. 

Some provisions of the act are in litigation, awaiting final 
determination by the Supreme Court. If the courts do not 
clarify them, it will be the duty of Congress to do so. You 
can be assured Congress is willing to make changes at any 
time so that the Taft-Hartley law will operate with the 
least friction and with fairness to the worker, the employer, 
and the American people. 

Your basic rights all remain unchanged. You are pro- 
tected in: 

Your right to work at the job of your choice. 

Your right to organize. 

Your right to bargain collectively. 

Your right to strike, unless the greater right—the health 
and safety of all the people—is endangered. 

Let me remind you once again of something I said on 
two prior occasions when | addressed State federation con- 
ventions. I pointed out that it was unwise for labor laws to 
regulate employer-employee relationships. In that I quoted 
the authority of your first president—the great labor states- 
man—Samuel Gompers, who warned labor to keep away 
from laws. 

Several years ago, the first time I discussed this subject, 
I explained that the trouble with laws is that they are sub- 
ject to change, and that some of the changes might seem 
adverse to you. 

You men are leaders of organized labor in our State. 
Let me make a prediction. A few years hence, you will 
agree that the National Labor Relations Act of 1947, with 
the necessary changes disclosed by time and experience, has 
been a good law for labor and the American people. 

As I look over my own career as a public official I am 
pleased to find numerous instances when my support was 
acknowledged and praised by your own leaders as serving 
the best interests of the workingman. 

Let me give you one example: 

In August 1947, the leading article in the Pennsylvania 
Federationist told about the conclusion of a new agreement 
on heavy and highway construction in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. This was described as a history-making 
agreement. It provided for the establishment of prevailing 
wage rates, submitted by your federation, and approved by 
the building-trade unions, in every county of the State. 

Let me quote from that article: 

“It is indeed a glorious triumph for our movement to have 
been able to achieve this agreement, after 20 years of effort, 
that makes possible the payment of union wage rates on all 
State-construction operations. We are indeed grateful to 


Gov. Edward Martin; his secretary, George Bloom; Secre- 
tary of Highways Ray F. Smock, Chief Engineer Thomas 
C, Frame, and Deputy Engineer Charles H. Buckius for 
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their cooperation in making possible this understanding 
whereby the working conditions have been standardized 
throughout the State on all heavy and highway construction 
work.” 

Let us go back to 1930, when I was chairman of the 
Republican State committee. I arranged the conferences 
which resulted in amending the State code to provide min- 
imum wage rates in specifications for State building con- 
tracts. Those rates were first set in 1931 and set a pattern 
which was copied by the Federal Government in 1935. 

In 1933, as State chairman, I helped to launch the in- 
vestigation of sweat shops in Pennsylvania. A_ resolution 
tor the probe had passed the House and had been pickled 
in the Senate. I got it out on the floor and to a successful 
senate vote, 

During my administration as governor there were enacted 
into law liberalized unemployment compensation benefits, un- 
employment compensation benefits for veterans following the 
exhaustion of their GI rights, increased benefits under work- 
man‘s compensation, creation of the second injury reserve 
tund, a vastly liberalized occupational disease law, allocations 
of funds for the training and retraining of the physically 
handicapped, improved safety laws and much other legislation 
of benefit to the workers of the State. 

| have no quarrel with those who have listed me as against 
labor. I do not question their right to their opinion. Under 
the sacred American principles of free speech and a free 
press they have every right to express and publish the result 
of their judgment, whether it be friendly or critical. 

But I de question the fairness of passing judgment upon a 
Member of Congress or other legislative body because he 
is not 100 percent in agreement with those who sit as the 
judge and jury 

In my opinion it is proper to examine the whole record 
betore reaching a decision. 

In order that my own position may be clearly understood 
[ want to tell you now, with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, that I will support labor’s legislative proposals when 
[ am convinced they have right and justice on their side. 

1 will oppose all requests or demands that are unfair or 
whenever I feel that they are put forward without con- 
sidering the welfare of all the people, whom it is my duty 
to represent. 

The same principles will guide me in matters concerning 
business, whether it be big business or small business, agri- 


culture, mining, education, social welfare, or any other 
special groups. 

I refuse to be a yes-man for any organization or any 
pressure group. I will not be diverted from the course I 
believe to be right by threats of political reprisal no matter 
where they originate. I know that you, as good Americans, 
would want me to take that stand. 

Above everything else the Federation of Labor member is 
a good American and a patriotic citizen. He believes in the 
dignity of labor and will fight against anything that impairs 
its prestige. 

He is a self-respecting, law-abiding, God-fearing man of 
tolerance and good will. He stands firmly on the best Amer- 
ican tradition in politics, education, and in his church. 

He has taken leadership in the fight to retain and 
strengthen the American way of life. He hates communism 
with all his heart and soul. 

With these admirable qualities there is interwoven great 
and proper pride in his skill and craftsmanship—the highest 
in all the world. 

That is the type of American who built America and 
made it the greatest Nation of the earth. That is the type 
of American that makes up the membership of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor. 

If labor and management live by the Golden Rule—if 
both practice fair play, equal justice and equal opportunity 
—the day will come when there will be no need for Gov- 
ernment to have any part in labor-management relations. 

However, until that happy day dawns, it is the obligation 
of Government to protect the great third party to every 
labor dispute—the American people. 

To that purpose I shall exert all my effort, giving im- 
partial recognition to the constitutional rights of all con- 
cerned, and keeping in mind always that the rights of the 
people as a whole are paramount to those of any group or 
section. 

All of us—the worker, the investor, the employer, the 
manager, and the public official—all want to make America 
better and stronger. All of us want industrial peace and 
harmony. We want an ever-rising standard of living and 
increasing educational opportunities for our children. 

All of these splendid things are within reach in this great 
land of ours. 

Organizations like the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
can point the way to achieve them. 


Responsibilities of Business Leadership 
to the Public 


A DOCTRINE FOR AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN 
By CLARENCE FRANCIS, Chairman of the Board, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Alumni Conference, Harvard Business School, Boston, Mass., June 12, 1948 


HIS program is, to me, truly significant. Within my 

memory there was a time when neither audience nor 

speakers could have been found to consider the re- 
sponsibilities of business leadership in quite the terms in 
which we view them now. 

Today there are schools to teach business administration, 
as Harvard does so well. There is a body of knowledge to 
be taught. There are businessmen who can speak from ex- 
perience—as my colleagues are speaking so ably today—of 
the wavs in which business can and does meet responsibility. 


But this meeting is significant for another reason. Business 
is just one element of our complex political economy. Yet | 
wonder how often civil servants—or trade unionists, or 
lawyers, or physicians, or even clergymen—hold meetings 
solely for the purpose of discussing their responsibilities ? 

Why, then, do we? Is it because we are especially con- 
scientious? I wish I could think so. Actually, I believe it is 
because our calling is so new, because our task is so vital, 
and because we are, frankly, a bit bewildered. 

America’s industrial power has developed, after all, in a 
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few generations. The patterns of human leadership, on the 
other hand, are usually centuries in the making. 

To put it another way, we know that it takes as long to 
select and train pilots for the responsibility of flying as it 
does to build planes. Yet fate has forced management to 
take the controls of our high-powered, delicate economic 
mechanism—with little formal preparation and with no 
choice but to fly. Technically and mechanically our progress 
has been dazzling. In the area of human relationships, how- 
ever, we have had to fly by the stars. 

Consider definitions for a moment. “Management” as a 
noun applied to a group of men is almost as new as next 
week’s slang. ‘“‘Business leadership” is a phrase so challeng- 
ing that we could spend hours in a search for its meaning. 
“Responsibility” and “public,” however, are among the oldest 
words we know. They have been available to leaders in 
every field for centuries. We may take some comfort, per- 
haps, from asking if there is a single human institution that 
has ever met all of its public responsibilities perfectly? I 
doubt it—for institutions are human. 

This fact will not excuse us, however, from making every 
effort to perfect ourselves in our work. The pressures are 
great and there is much at stake. People seem to realize 
instinctively that modern industry is directly related to 
human welfare socially and politically in every area. There 
is no longer any debate as to whether there shall, or shall 
not, be industry. Nazi Germany had industry. Russia has 
industry. Other nations want industry. The question before 
the world is how industry shall be run, for what purpose, 
and by whom. 

We represent the free American system. We believe it 
to be superior to any totalitarian system. But it is up to us 
to demonstrate this fact. 

How do we go about this? To get the true answer we 
must first seek motives rather than methods, principles rather 
than procedures. This is a questioning age and we must 
begin by questioning ourselves. Why, for example, does Mr. 
Deupree speak of responsibility to workers? Why does Mr. 
Straus speak of responsibility to consumers? Why does Mr. 
Bullis speak of stockholders—Senator Flanders of govern- 
ment, and Mr. Dulles of the world? 

The answer is important, I think. The answer is that 
here are men who have the will to define and meet responsi- 
bilities. 

This means to me that real progress has been made. This 
means to me that the pilots of the industrial mechanism are 
developing instruments by which to chart a more exact course 
in the stratosphere of human relations. But first, remember, 
they had to want to do so. 

Now let us take a glance backward. It will help us to 
measure the progress of which I speak. 

In the past century much of industry’s great growth was 
achieved by men whose motives sometimes bordered on the 
primitive. In the mid-Nineteenth century, the pioneers of 
the machine age swept across the continent transforming a 
wealth of raw materials into a wealth of new devices. 

Let us never under-estimate those men. It may truly be 
said of many of them that “there were giants in those days.” 
They made great contributions to our national development. 
Profit was, however, their main, if not their only motive. 
Some of them brought upon themselves and upon business 
generally a storm of public indignation from which we still 
suffer today. Many were denounced as “robber barons,”’ 
“malefactors of great wealth,” “exploiters,” “free booters,” 
and all the rest. The era of “Laissez-Faire” was followed 
quickly by a public demand for curbs and regulations upon 
unbridled individualism. 

From this it became apparent that the profit motive alone 
was not good enough to justify free business operation, 


Now, somewhere along the line, since the early days, some 
important changes have taken place in the attitude of busi- 
ness leadership. Perhaps catch phrases denote mileposts. In 
that case it is interesting to suppose that William H. Vander- 
bilt may have been expressing a new point of view when he 
said ‘““The public be damned.” This, as it happened, drew 
upon him a torrent of public abuse. Actually few people 
heard the rest of what he said. The phrase was inadvertent- 
ly spoken when someone asked Vanderbilt why the New 
York Central was withdrawing an extra-fare train. And 
what he really said was this: 

“The public be damned—I am working for my stock- 
holders. If the public want the train, why don’t they pay 
for it?” 

This was much different from something his father, Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt, had said years before. For, 
speaking in the spirit of his own times, the elder Vanderbilt 
once declared: “What do I care about the law—ain’t I got 
the power?” 

As a matter of fact, William H. Vanderbilt took the lead 
in broadening the ownership of his enterprises to include 
large numbers of new stockholders. He considered it a mis- 
take for so much power to be vested in one man. This may 
have marked a trend. At any rate, we have since seen the in- 
clusion of more and more people as business participants. To- 
day millions of stockholders have a personal stake in industry. 

It was next to be learned, however, that the service of the 
stockholder is not in itself a sufficient motive for the opera- 
tion of business. New indignations were voiced—this time 
by consumers condemning shoddy goods and fraudulent 
claims. Again regulatory intervention occurred. New mil- 
lions gained an acknowledged voice in the operation of 
industry. 

Then more millions asserted still another claim. Em- 
ployees banded together to demand consideration of their 
services as something more than a commodity. Again clashes 
occurred and public opinion finally expressed itself in sup- 
port of the workers’ claim. Today the rights of employee 
organizations have been so fully recognized in law that they 
have had to be re-defined—by law. 

Finally we have learned, during two great wars, that 
government, in emergencies, can exert a claim on industry's 
energies that transcends all other claims. 

Now I realize that I am over-simplifying a complex story. 
Most of these developments did not come into clear focus at 
exact times. They did not necessarily follow in order. They 
are still evolving. 

But, I repeat, progress has been made. Speaking person- 
ally, I do not know a single businessman of any consequence 
today who would engage in some of the trade practices and 
labor policies that were a comparative commonplace fifty 
years ago. No member of my board of directors would con- 
done a shady or dishonest policy on the part of our manage- 
ment. And this is not to confer unsolicited halos on my 
associates. I think this attitude is quite general. 

Today, most managements, in fact, operate as trustees in 
recognition of the claims of employees, investors, consumers, 
and government. The task is to keep these forces in balance 
and to see that each gets a fair share of industry’s rewards. 

We have seen, then the general acceptance of a series of 
“Thou Shalt Nots.”” No Moses brought them down from a 
mountain-top. It just came to be generally agreed that 


“Honesty is the best policy.” 

But, having accepted the ‘Do Nots,” are we not ready 
now for an era of positive “Do's?” 

The Decalogue, after all, did no more than impose certain 
necessary restrictions on human conduct. A new era began 
when the Sermon on the Mount opened mankind’s eyes to 
the possibilities of affirmative good will. 
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I am not ashamed to predict to you that the next age of 
business leadership will belong to those who count their suc- 
cess in terms of the greatest possible service to the greatest 
number of people. I say that the human problems of industry 
are the big problems and that they will not yield to techniques 
ilone—important as these may be. 

There must be at bottom a will to make business work in 
the public interest. And preceding that there must be an 
agreement on motives. Can anyone forget the miraculous 
unanimity with which we Americans came together in war- 
time? We were agreed on the reasons why. 

Let us now study our own motives as businessmen. Are 
our “reasons why” good enough for the future? 

Why do we get up in the morning and hurry to work? 
To hold a job? To make a sale? To finish a blueprint? 
To balance a set of figures? Those are worthy aims—but 
they are not sufficient as ends in themselves. Very well: We 
work for our families, to educate our children, to acquire 
comforts, leisure and security. Worthier by far—but still 
not good enough. 

I believe we are working for freedom, just as we fought 
for freedom. I believe we are making a system work because 
without it neither we nor others can be free. I believe we 
are proving every day to the world that the American way 
of operating industry is the best way. 

This is not to say that we have perfected our system—far 
from it. Perhaps we should admit that the system itself is 
vastly better than the mere mortal men who run it, just as 
the ideal ot democracy is vastly better than any performance 
that its human practitioners have given to date. 

The principle of free enterprise is one we can and must 
defend to the death while admitting its imperfections. It is 
the essence of individual liberty. For when the State owns 
enterprise, it assumes control over the individual’s livelihood 

and man inevitably becomes the political and social as 
well as the economic servant of the State. 

On the positive side, there is another way of proving the 
worth of our system. We must produce, build, expand, and 
pour forth goods in abundance—not only for the nation but 
for the world. In that way we can spread both freedom 
and wealth until, God willing, there need be no war. 

Are those goals good enough? Then we have the motives 
we need to do the job ahead of us. I wonder i: there isn’t 
some way in which young men can be dedicated to manage- 
ment with a full sense of the human importance of their 
tasks. Perhaps a sort of Hippocratic oath could be devised 
to remind us of the moral responsibilities of true business 
leadership. It seems to me that that’s exactly what we are 
talking about—a moral obligation. And if we were to for- 
mulate a pledge to govern all management—young men start- 
ing out, junior executives, and department heads as well as 
top exccutives—it might run something like this: 

| believe that a business must be run at an adequate 
profit and must hold its own in fair competition with other 
businesses 
. within my sphere I will do my level best to help 
keep my business prosperous and strong. 
| believe that business must serve employees, stock- 
holders, consumers, and government and that management 
must keep the interests of all these elements in balance 
. to the extent of my authority I will try to preserve 
this balance. 
| believe that management’s operating goals are continu- 
ously improved productivity and growth—in order to 
provide jobs, reward investors, attract capital, and provide 
more and better goods amd services at lower cost 
in any capacity in which I find myself I will work 
toward those goals. 


I believe further that a business’ greatest assets are its 
human assets and that the improvement of their value is 
both a matter of material advantage and moral obligation; 
I believe, therefore, that employees must be treated as 
honorable individuals, justly rewarded, encouraged in 
their progress, fully informed, and properly assigned, and 
that their lives and work must be given meaning and 
dignity, on and off the job 

. if I have the supervision of so much as one other 
person I will strive to honor these principles in practice. 

I believe that a reputation for integrity is another price- 
less asset of any business and that management must deal 
fairly with customers, competitors, and vendors, advertise 
truthfully, fulfill its commitments, cooperate with other 
managements in the betterment of business as a whole, and 
oppose any artificial restriction that may limit production, 
fix prices, or restrain trade 

. in my daily work I will try to deserve, and make 
my business deserve, a reputation for integrity. 

I believe that the future of the American economic sys- 
tem depends on the confidence, good will, and understand- 
ing of the people and that business leadership must make 
itself a responsible part of the human community by par- 
ticipating in worthy activities locally and nationally 

. . . as a representative of business and as an individual 
I will identify my business and myself with the welfare 
of people. 

I believe that whenever business has earned a hearing, 
it has not only a right but a duty to ask for public confi- 
dence and that it must speak freely, give information 
gladly, and answer the attacks of those who seek to under- 
mine American freedom under democratic capitalism 

. . . I will speak out in behalf of my business and the 
system which it represents. 

I believe finally that business leadership is nothing less 
than a public trust, that it must offer a message of courage 
and hope to all people, and that it can help an economically 
strong America to lead other nations to lasting prosperity, - 
freedom, and peace 

. . . I will work not only for the advancement of my- 
self, my family, and my country but for liberty and 
democracy for America and for the world—now and in 
the years to come. 


Now that is not a perfect code, I know. But it does con- 
stitute a statement of objectives that seems to me worthy of 
our every effort. Perhaps no one of us is humanly capable 
of living up to all these principles. Yet I shall always believe 
that it is far better to fall short of a high standard than to 
accept and live by a low standard. Moreover, I don’t think 
the public demands or expects perfection of us. People 
simply want to know that leadership is conscious of, and try- 


. ing to meet, responsibility. 


To be realistic, I am sure that complete acceptance of 
these principles—starting immediately—would not solve all 
the problems of business, much less the world. We will al- 
ways have problems of administration and human relation- 
ships and we will always make mistakes. I have often said 
that I am glad there is no one person who knows of all of 
my mistakes; I should hate to see a convention of all of the 
people who know of some of them. 

But I repeat once again: Progress has been made—and 
boundless progress lies before us if we have faith in the 
rightness of that which we do. 

Sometimes I think we might humanly be justified in 
resting on our laurels a bit. The economic greatness of 
free America is an actual fact. The promises of its totalitar- 
ian critics are nine-tenths fantasy. Surely business must have 
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met some of its responsibilities or our living standards could 
not be so high. 

But we cannot yield to complacency for one moment. No 
matter how great our achievements, we must keep our eyes 
on the greater goals ahead. The millions on whose verdict 
the final fate of our business system will depend are inter- 
ested not in yesterday’s triumphs but in tomorrow’s promise. 
If we pause for long we can hear a rumble of denunciation 
from a hostile Left. If we listen closely we can hear echoes 
of cynicism and despair on every hand. We ourselves can 
fall prey to cynicism for we meet frequently with discourage- 
ment. The temptation to compromise our principles often 
appears in inviting forms. 

In a manner that appeals greatly to me, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick* recently restated our national objectives. We need not 


* New York Times Magazine, June 6, 1948. 


dollars alone but faith, he declared, reminding us that we 
were born in a revolution that “sprang from a passionate 
belief in freedom and in the worth and dignity and creative 
capacity of the human individual.” 

“This is the tradition of America,” he warns, “and we 
must not let the song die on our lips. The foundations of. 
this country were based on moral principles that emphasized 
the rights of men everywhere to all that makes life satisfying 
and rewarding. . .. Our faith once captured the imagination 
of the world; it can capture it again.” 

Let us reject cynicism in all its forms and accept the 
challenge of tomorrow. Within and beyond our borders, 
it is in the realm of moral principle that the real respon- 
sibility of businessmen will be discharged. The test of leader- 
ship is its capacity to lead. We have the principles and we 
know them to be sound. We need the faith and the will to 
make them work. 


The American Family 


ESSENTIAL AND ACCIDENTAL FUNCTIONS 
By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago 
Delivered at the Conference of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 1948 


AN people like ourselves do anything about the 

family? Or is the destiny of the family as an institu- 

tion determined by the blind working of social forces, 
over which we have no power? 

The family stands eternal and impregnable in human 
history, like the rock of Gibraltar, and yet the family is 
also vulnerable and evanescent. It has a “here today, gone 
tomorrow” aspect. The lifetime of an individual family is 
seldom more than fifty years, reckoning from its beginning 
in marriage to its ending with the death of the people who 
married. The family consists literally of what we do as 
family members. Every man and woman who marry and 
start a family take the destiny of the family in their hands. 
The family is the fleeting product of their passions, needs, 
habits and aspirations. The family is as old as human life 
on this planet and as young as this afternoon, when John 
and Jane got married. 

I doubt that the family has changed more than other 
social institutions during the past fifty years. Schools have 
changed just as much, and government and industry and 
business and the church. The bare words, “‘we live in a 
changing society” hardly do justice to the process which 
has almost turned our society upside down and inside out 
within the lifetime of the older of us. 

Consider what has happened to the home, the stage on 
which the drama of family life is played. What was the 
home like, fifty years ago? There was the parlor, always 
cold and clean and quiet, with an organ which was pumped 
with the feet, a hard horsehair sofa, and a photographic 
album. The sitting room was more cheerful, with its base- 
burner standing in the middle of the room on a metal sheet 
to protect the carpet, the coals glowing red-hot through the 
isinglass windows of the stove, the stove pipe going straight 
up through the ceiling to lend a little warmth to the bed- 
room above; the coal scuttle beside the stove, half full of 
coal, and garnished with nutshells and apple cores. On 
the library table a big kerosene lamp shedding a yellow 
glow, and the latest copies of Harper's Bazaar and the 
Youth’s Companion. Beside the table a big rocking chair, 
in which mother rocked the baby to sleep, singing lullabies. 


And I almost forgot to mention the brick sewn up in a 
piece of carpet, and used as a doorstop. 

In the kitchen there was the range, with a fire burning 
briskly, and the oven door open to warm the room on a 
cold morning, while oatmeal cooked in the double boiler 
and eggs and bacon sizzled in the frying pan. At the sink 
was the cistern pump for rain water, and beside it stood the 
pail of drinking water, with a long-handled dipper. Down 
in the cellar was the vegetable room with a bin of potatoes 
and a sack of turnips and a barrel of apples. 

Let us not omit from this picture the icy-cold bedroom, 
with the wash-water frozen in the washbowl on the wash- 
stand on winter mornings; the Saturday-night bath ritual 
in the washtub in the kitchen; the souring milk and the 
running butter during hot summer days, and the dread of 
typhoid fever always threatening to break into epidemic 
proportions. t 

Would we trade the old home for the modern one, with 
thermostatically-controlled heat coming through radiators at 
the turn of a valve, light at the turn of a button, clean 
white kitchen equipment, electric refrigeration, and electrical 
cleaning equipment which makes unnecessary “beating the 
rugs” until one gets blisters on the hands and knees? 

Whether we approve of modern gadgets completely or 
not, we will take most of them and enjoy them. They are 
results of man’s unquenchable thirst for knowledge, which 
produces a technology that changes the conditions of life and 
sets in motion great social forces which change the social 
landscape as irresistibly as the glacier, creeping down from 
the north in the ancient days, changed the physical landscape. 

Social change has changed the home, and it has also 
changed the family which lives in the home. Social change 
will continue to change the home, and it will continue to 
change the family. No matter how firmly wedded we are 
to yesterday’s conception of the good family life, we shall 
have to come to terms with today’s conception, and we must 
expect a new conception to arise tomorrow. 

But here we must ask ourselves the question whether the 
family of tomorrow is to be created blindly by the blind 
forces of social change, or to be fashioned by men and women 
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who can partially control their fate. Is the destiny of the 
family outside of man’s control, like the coming of an ice 
wwe? We know that some time, a few thousand or a few million 
years hence, the earth’s axis may tip, or some other cosmic 
process may occur which will bring another ice age on this 
continent. The winters will gradually grow longer. The 
sun will seem to lose its heat and will shine wanly from the 
south during the short winter days, unable to melt the snow 
and ice that lock the land and water in rigid embrace. 
Slowly but relentlessly an ice sheet will form in Canada 
and move south, a few feet or a few inches in a year. This 
glacier will surmount and grind into debris the cities and 
farms and all the handiwork of men. As the glacier reaches 
the Great Lakes, the cities of Buffalo and Cleveland and 
Toledo and Detroit and Chicago will become uninhabitable. 
Industry and business will move south, and so will most 
of the people, leaving only a few hardy souls to turn Eskimo 
and hack out a living from the frozen wilderness at the 
edge of the advancing ice. 

This physical event, when and if it comes, will be irresist- 
ible. Even atomic energy will not avail against it. It lies 
outside of man’s control. 

But the forces of social change are not like the blind forces 
of physical change. Social change is man-made, and can be 
man-controlled. Men can foresee consequences and can mod- 
ify their institutions so as to preserve old values and gain 
new ones, 

The problem, then, of the family is the problem of con- 
trolling social forces and modifying institutional forms so 
as to achieve values which the family has given in the past 
or may give in the future. 

The great difficulty of this problem can be estimated from 
a look at the recent vicissitudes of the American family since 
World War I. 

First, immediately after World War I, there were the 
mad and riotous 1920's. This was the age of the flapper, 
when divorce rates first commenced their alarming rise; 
when the movie and the automobile drew people out of their 
homes, and the front porch lost its function in the American 
home. 

Then came the gloomy thirties, when the economic base 
of the family crumbled. People could not afford to marry. 
People could not afford to have children. The birth rate 
dropped to its lowest point in America’s history in 1933. 
Families were held together, like the old Fords, with baling 
wire provided by the W.P.A. 

Just when it seemed that we might climb out of the Great 
Depression, there came the anxious forties, when young men 
and women married and then the men went off to war. 
When children were born to hundreds of thousands of 
women without the supporting presence of a father. When 
young mothers had to move in with their parents, and 
tamilies of war industry workers lived in trailers. 

And finally comes the frustrating and pressing present— 
a postwar period of confusion of purposes and of doubt as 
to our ability to recreate a stable and peaceful society on a 
world scale. This is an age in which we see clearly our 
social weakness, but seem impotent to do anything about it. 
We can describe our social ills with a wealth of statistics. 
It is an age of great understanding and little will power. 

To see what the needs of the American family are in this 
situation, it would be well to make a distinction between the 
essential functions of the family and its accidental functions. 
The essential functions are the things the family does for 
human life and happiness which no other institution can do 
nearly as well. The accidental functions are things the 
family has done or is doing which are useful, but can be 
done as well or better by other social institutions. 


EssENTIAL AND ACCIDENTAL FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 


One accidental function of the family is to create economic 
goods. Jacob, the father of the Children of Israel, had a 
family consisting of his wives and concubines, his children 
and their children, and his slaves. This family was a self- 
contained economic unit. It produced nearly all of the goods 
and services that it consumed. The present-day farmer’s 
family continues to perform a vestige of this function. To a 
limited extent, the entire family works and produces. Before 
the industrial revolution in England, the weaver’s cottage 
was a factory, and his family made cloth for sale. But 
nowadays, modern society has found more efficient ways of 
producing goods than the family unit could achieve. 

A second accidental function of the family is the collec- 
tion and preservation of property. In some societies, mar- 
riages are arranged so as to combine lands and herds and 
other holdings. The family members are reared and trained to 
preserve and increase their property, whether it consist of land, 
or animals, or ships, or banking houses. But modern societies 
have found other and probably better institutions, such. as 
the corporation, for this function. 

A third accidental function of the family is government. 
In simpler societies, the family, or a group of families, makes 
rules of conduct, settles disputes among the members, and 
generally carries on the functions which we assign to gov- 
ernment in our society. 

Religious worship is another accidental function of the 
family. Jacob, the father of the Children of Israel, was 
the priest of his family. He spoke with God, and he taught 
his family how to get along with God and the supernatural. 
We have family worship in many of our homes today, with 
the head of the family teaching religion to the children. But 
the church has been invented as an institution with the 
essential function of religious worship, and the family’s 
responsibility has become secondary in this respect. 

Other accidental functions of the family are health care, 
and education in the narrow, formal sense. Special institu- 
tions have been created and assigned these responsibilities as 
their essential functions. 

What, then, are the essential functions of the family? 
There are three, or possibly four of them. 

The first essential task of the family is the rearing of 
children. No society has found a successful substitute for 
the family to do this job. Plato imagined what he thought 
would be a better way, but no one seems to have taken him 
seriously. Soviet Russia experimented with other institu- 
tions during the first crucial years after the revolution of 
1917, when the Communist Party decided to wean children 
away from the political beliefs of their reactionary parents. 
But as soon as that crisis was past, the Soviet family was 
entrusted with the principal responsibility for child-rearing. 

The reason that this is an essential task of the family lies 
in the young child’s need for an abundance of personal and 
personalized care. The mere feeding and caring for the 
child’s physical comfort are not enough. The infant does 
not develop into a happy human being unless he has the 
loving attention of one or more older persons. So far, at 
any rate, human experience has not discovered any large- 
scale substitute for the family in rearing the child so that 
he feels good about himself and so that he feels trusting of 
others. 

The second essential function of the family is to provide 
companionship for men and women. Although life may be 
full of friendships of man with man and woman with woman 
and of man with woman outside of the family, none of these 
relationships equals in satisfaction and importance to the 
individual the companionship of husband and wife, cemented 
by the most intimate and the most satisfying of all relations. 
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A third essential function of the family is the provision 
of emotional security for its members. This is closely related 
to both of the ones previously mentioned, but it applies to 
all members of the family and to all ages. Home, the seat 
of the family, is a refuge in time of trouble or weariness. 
The hurt child runs home, and so does the unsuccessful 
young man or woman who has been defeated in the first 
attempt to be independent. Home is the place where you 
are always welcome, where you can go without being invited, 
and where you do not have to earn a welcome. In a world 
where one has to build psychological defenses for his insecur- 
ity and be constantly on his guard for eight or twelve hours 
a day, the family provides the one place where he can relax 
and “be himself.” 

A possible fourth essential function of the family is house- 
keeping—the task of providing food and shelter for its mem- 
bers. Theze is some disagreement as to whether this function 
is essential, although it is well nigh universal. It has been 
called into question in our own society because of its eco- 
nomic inefficiency. Some two-thirds of the adult women of 
our society are housekeeping, doing work which could be 
done by a fraction of their number if we had multi-family 
housing and feeding arrangements. With modern efficiency, 
the work of buying and preparing food, cleaning house, and 
washing clothes could be done much more cheaply and prob- 
ably on a better material standard than under the present 
family system, where it is done by housewives. 

But if this function of housekeeping were to be taken over 
by another institution, what would happen to the other 
essential functions of the family? Wives would spend in- 
creasing amounts of time outside the home and away from 
the rest of the family. Would the functions of child-rearing 
and of providing emotional security be threatened by re- 
moving the wife from the home for several hours a day and 
by the disappearance of the family dinner table? 

With these three and possibly four essential functions of 
the family in mind, we may ask what are the needs of the 
American family. Taking account of the possible effects of 
present social trends on our life, what should we do to keep 
the family intact and to make it more able to perform its 
essential functions? 


THE NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


There are several needs of the family which can be met 
by educating the individual better. I am convinced that 
there is a need for education for marriage and child-rearing. 
This is perhaps the most difficult kind of education to give. 
It involves the teaching of attitudes as well as facts. It deals 
with the most intimate problems of sex and courtship. One 
of my male students recently told a class that he had given 
up his interest in a certain girl when he found that her 
blood was Rh-negative and consequently she might have 
difficulty in bearing his children. Such knowledge is im- 
portant, and we can make good use of it. But it is only a 
minor part of education for marriage. This kind of educa- 
tion is more an art than a science, though it can be improved 
by scientific study. It should be provided in school and 
college, whenever the “teachable moment” comes. But the 
most teachable moments for education for marriage and 
child-rearing come when people are out of school—about to 
be married, having their first child, having the first child 
go to school, having the first child reach adolescence, having 
the last child leave the home. And so the task of education 
for marriage and child-rearing is essentially a task for adult 
education. 


Another need is for education for acceptance of responsi- 
bility for having children. With the rapid and continuing 


spread of birth control knowledge and practices, a significant 
section of our population now have too few children to re- 
produce their numbers. In general, the people who do not 
reproduce their numbers are in the upper-middle and upper 
socio-economic levels. If the universities of Princeton, Yale, 
and Harvard, and the colleges of Wellesley, Smith, and 
Vassar were to limit their enrollment to children of former 
students, and if all such children were to attend these in- 
stitutions, their enrollment would drop to one-half the 
present size in fifty years, and to a quarter of the present 
size in a hundred years. That is, enrollments would drop 
unless these universities did something about educating their 
students to have more children. But why single out the 
blue-ribbon colleges for such special attention? If all higher 
educational institutions were to limit enrollment to children 
of former college students, their enrollments would decrease 
almost as rapidly. And I do not make an exception of the 
Catholic colleges. 

The low birth rate in the upper social groups has certain 
advantages to our society. It leaves vacant places among the 
more desirable positions, which can be taken by the upward- 
moving children of working-class parents, and thus it tends 
to preserve democratic fluidity in our social structure. But 
birth control practices are spreading, and will probably 
spread further, bringing our population to a standstill in 
another generation or two. Perhaps we shall then have 
sufficient population for an efficient and productive economy. 
Perhaps we shall have too large a population, as some econo- 
mists argue. But I think no one could argue for the desira- 
bility of a rapid decrease of population, led by the very 
people who are in the best economic position to have and to 
rear children. 

Reasons for our better-educated people having few chil- 
dren are not hard to find. They want to give their children 
the benefits of an expensive education. In addition they want 
to live—themselves end their children—at a high economic 
standard. They want to have a busy and active life outside 
of the home. All these argue against having many children. 
In addition, some of them may not trust the future enough 
to desire to bring children into this world to face it. I hope 
there are not many such. 

Anyway, I venture to say that although a two-child family 
may be fashionable, it is socially unhealthy. 

The need for individual acceptance of responsibility for 
having children is matched by a need for social measures to 
assist parents who have large families. Such measures as 
government-paid family allowances in addition to a basic 
salary paid by the employer, and substantial income tax ex- 
emptions for children should be developed in this country, 
as, indeed, they have been in England. Social 
should be devised to assist two classes of people. 

Those who have few children now, but can do a good job 
of child-rearing, should be encouraged to have more chil- 
dren. And those with very large families should be assisted 
to do a better job of providing for the health and education 
of their children. I think there would be no danger of over- 
populating the land by these means. The toil and pain and 
responsibility of bearing and rearing children is in itself a 
deterrent to over-large families when birth control is under- 
stood. 

There is also a need for closer relations between middle- 
aged people and their ageing parents. In other words, the 
American concept of the family should be that of a three- 
generation instead of a two-generation family. If the family 
exists for the sake of human happiness, as it largely does, 
grandparents are family-members, too, and deserve compan- 
ionship and emotional security from the family. 

Middle-aged people of middle economic status are accus- 
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tomed to feeling responsible for their children, but not for 
their parents, yet ageing people become less and less self- 
sufficient, and more and more subject to loss of the things 
that have meant most in their lives. If their families will 
not help them, they often become depressed and lonely. The 
number of people over sixty-five will double in the next 
thirty which means that the number of three- and 
four-generation families will increase greatly. There will 
be an inordinate increase of misery in our society if the 
middle-aged group does not learn to take more responsibility 
for the happiness of their parents. This does not necessarily 
mean that they should take their ageing parents into their 
own homes. Sometimes this would be undesirable. But it 
does mean that we must study and learn more about the 


years 


problems of personal adjustment in old age and then put 
what we learn into practice. 

These, then, are some of the needs of the American family 
if it is to perform its essential functions for the advance of 
the common good in our society. 

Family life is the source of the greatest human happiness. 
This happiness is the simplest and least costly kind, and it 
cannot be purchased with money. But it can be increased if 
we do two things: if we recognize and uphold the essential 
values of family life and if we get and keep control of the 
process of social change so as to make it give us what is 
needed to make family life perform its essential functions. 
The future of the family is in our hands, and with it the 
health and happiness of our people. 


The Democratic Reign of Law 


“OBEDIENCE TO THE UNENFORCEABLE” 
By HAROLD WILLIS DODDS, President, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Baccalaureate Address Inaugurating Commencement Exercises at Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. J., June 13, 1948 


UNE is the open season for baccalaureate addresses. 
There are more than 1750 universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges, not to mention high schools and inde- 

pendent secondary schools, in the United States, and practi- 
cally all of them observe the traditional practice by which a 
baccalaureate speaker exhorts the graduating class to higher 
and greater things. It is a pleasant custom that does no harm; 
in fact it probably does some good—at least I have occa- 
sionally met a person who remembered something I said in 
an earlier baccalaureate talk and, so far as I could see, had 
not been injured thereby. 

But speaking seriously, a baccalaureate service such as the 
one in this Chapel this morning conveys by its symbolism 
alone a meaning deeper than the words that any speaker, 
however gifted, might utter. Through it Princeton Uni- 
versity is saying to you, who are setting out from its halls 
to face the hazards of a tougher and more exacting world, 
that life’s deepest meanings are in the region of the spiritual 
and the supernatural. You will, I hope, continue to retain 
the impact and meaning of this service long after you may 
have forgotten all details concerning it. 

The traditional baccalaureate address used to follow a 
somewhat threadbare pattern. It reminded the graduating 
class of the great advantage in life’s battle that a college 
education conferred and stressed the optimistic note that 
young people were nature’s favored children and that an 
eager world stood just outside the campus gates to welcome 
them and prepared to reward their extraordinary capacities 
handsomely. 

| fancy that today the old theme that the world is your 
oyster would sound strangely in your ears. Yet, despite the 
tir of urgency and crisis which envelops us today, may it 
not well be that you, the present graduating class, are more 
fortunate than your predecessors at this service thirty-five 
or forty vears before World War I intervened to 
destroy our complacency, for the simple reason that you are 
wiser than they? They were more confident and relaxed 
than you are, but anyone whose memory runs back that long 
can testify how deceptive was the comfortable sense of 
security which then prevailed throughout America. Scien- 
tists and preachers agreed that the law of Nature was in- 
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evitable and steady progress, and the circunfstances of life 
conspired to make us feel that they were right. But, as we 
all know now, the new Golden Age did not arrive as pre- 
dicted. World War I destroyed our innocent assurance that 
no great war would ever again be possible, and recent de- 
velopments make us fearful that science may turn out to be 
the Great Destroyer rather than Universal Savior. 

By comparison with today’s worries, yesterday’s appear 
frivolous in the extreme. But would anyone really wish for 
a return of the glamorous golden days before World War I 
for is it not true that times of ease and contentment are 
the really dangerous periods of history? The very sense of 
security of forty years ago helped to make the world in- 
secure. I am not asserting that a feeling of insecurity guar- 
antees security. I am asserting that our present awareness 
of insecurity has alerted us to the magnitude of the dangers 
we face and is driving us to take steps to forestall what we 
fear, as was never so true of America before. 

As we all know, the most ominous threat to Western 
civilization is wrapped up in the cosmic struggle now going 
on between two antagonistic and mutually exclusive views 
of the good life. After many decades in which our ideas of 
freedom seemed to be winning the day all over the world, 
and at the close of what we thought was a successful war 
for these ideas, we wake up to discover them under aggres- 
sive attack by a hostile view of life possessed of great mili- 
tary, economic and emotional potential and scornful of the 
freedom we prize. Reluctantly we are coming to understand 
that for America it is no mere academic debating contest. 
We are beginning to realize that without our willing it, 
indeed against our wishes, we have been thrust into the 
position of world defender of the free Way of Life, and 
we are not yet at home in our new leading role. We have 
had no experience in the past that prepared us for those 
calculated risks which strong leadership entails, into which 
we must now venture in our international relations. Con- 
sequently, we are still milling about in considerable confu- 
sion, unable yet to cope wisely and surely with a hostile 
ideology of such force and virility as Russian Communism. 
Naturally this gives us moments of national jitters, which 
we must be careful not to take too seriously, considering the 
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novelty of our new role and that on balance we are growing 
in wisdom as a people and in influence as a government. 
Most of us agree that America must be firm and strong 
toward Russia. From this it follows that we must first be 
strong in our faith in and practice of that system of demo- 
cratic reign of law that we hope to extend to dealings 
between nations. 

What must we do to be strong internationally ? 

In the first place, I think we must be on guard against 
some mischievous opinions regarding certain asserted weak- 
nesses of democracy which misrepresent its character and 
tend to destroy confidence in it. 

One is that Democracy can never be as efficient or as 
economic as the regimented state is claimed to be, and is 
therefore doomed. It is the regimented species of insects, 
the ants and the bees, which are the most efficient, I have 
read, for it is they which have shown the greatest power of 
survival through the ages. The same will be true, it is 
asserted, for the human race. Indeed, there are those, both 
of the extreme Right and of the extreme Left, who speak 
hopefully of a benevolent dictatorship as if it were possible 
for a despot to be both benevolent and dictatorial at the 
same time. 

It is perfectly true that the history of government in this 
country has not been featured by either efficiency or economy 
in its operation such as one might ideally, if incorrectly, 
associate with a military state. We sadly need more pro- 
ficiency, more intelligence, and more business and intellect- 
ual integrity in our government at all levels, local, state 
and national, and I hope that you all will devote yourselves 
seriously and persistently to remedying our shortcomings in 
these respects. Substantial gains have been made over the 
past fifty years and don’t let any slurs about the innate dis- 
honesty, wastefulness and inefficiency of democratic govern- 
ment induce you to put any faith in the fictitious honesty or 
efficiency of despots, whose trains, when it came to a show- 
down, did not run on time, and whose corruption and low 
politics, not to mention worse evils, outstripped the poorest 
records of popular government. Because popular govern- 
ment rests on free discussion and consent, it will always be 
abused by impatient critics for being no. better than a debat- 
ing society. Naturally it will always be colored by politics, 
sometimes high politics and sometimes low politics, because 
politics is the process by which the people direct and control 
their officials. The wise man who has a choice between free 
government and efficient and economical government will 
always plump for free government, realizing that it will be 
just as efficient and honest as he and others work to make 
it so. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, Fisher Ames contrasted 
personal government with republican government in a caus- 
tic figure of speech which has been widely quoted in recent 
years. “A Monarchy,” he said (he would have called it 
dictatorship today), “is like a merchantman. You go on 
board in comfort and elation, but by and by you strike a 
reef and go down. But Democracy is like a raft. You never 
sink, but damn it, your feet are always in the water.” Even 
if this be accurate, and I suggest that it does not do justice 
to America’s capacity for popular government, the wise man 
will prefer a free life on a raft to the short-lived comfort 
and elation of the Police State, which is possible at best for 
only the few for a moment before they are blotted out. 

In the second place, we must be on guard against the 
accusation that Democracy is bound to fail because it is 
incapable of supplying either economic prosperity or justice ; 
because it cannot provide for all the people as rich an array 
of goods and material satisfactions as a regimented society 





can bestow upon them. Democracy, it is said, is too in- 
disciplined for the team play which modern conditions re- 
quire. Furthermore, it is charged that democratic govern- 
ments, whatever be their claims and pretensions, are actually 
run by the few in their own interest; the control group, 
being greedy and selfish will never peacefully surrender their 
economic advantage. When it comes to the final tests the 
usual process of the ballot box will break down; the final 
arbiter will have to be force and blood in the streets. In 
other words, Democracy is doomed as unable to achieve 
social justice; only dictatorship can do it. 

Like all doctrinaires, these prophets of doom have not 
stopped to look at the profound significance of the peaceful 
changes which our democracy has accomplished within the 
space of one generation towards the very goals which they 
tell us are unattainable under popular government; but we 
shall not pause to labor this point. 

The test of the soundness of contending social orders is 
thus reduced to the question of which can supply the most 
material goods and satisfactions. As you all know, the most 
subtle exposition of this materialistic viewpoint is found in 
the dogma of economic determinism as expounded by Karl 
Marx. It was he who gave moral respectability to the ham 
and cabbage school of human values by asserting that ethical 
codes and standards are but reflexes of the prevailing eco- 
nomic order. This sophistry, which is the basis of Com- 
munism, has colored the thinking of thousands who are 
neither Communists nor fellow travellers. 

Now, at this point I want te make sure that I am not 
being misunderstood. Of course, if our nation is to be 
strong in a free Way of Life, both our economy and the 
opportunity to share in it must be ever-expanding. To be a 
united people we must be a happy, unfrustrated people. The 
American economy can afford more and better education, 
health, wealth and contentment than it is at present supply- 
ing. We must see to it that it does this; that I understand 
clearly. We, however, need to remember that our capacity 
for growth in these respects is not confined by any means 
to the benevolence of government. There are still untouched 
possibilities remaining to be developed under the aegis of 
what has become known, rather derogatorily in some quar- 
ters, as free enterprise. In the long run it will be found 
that free men are capable of producing more wealth with 
economic justice than men living under the shadow of even 
the best intentioned regimentationists, however expert they 
may be. 

The point I am trying to make is that economic success 
must never be allowed top priority in the catalog of tests 
of the right of a free society to survival. The day of a free 
society is over the moment it accepts material goods and 
enjoyments as the ultimate values of life. If the continued 
existence of a free state is to be settled on this issue, if no 
higher human abstractions are to have priority, we may as 
well concede at once victory to the revolutionists who wait 
to overthrow it. For economic wants will always outstrip 
man’s capacity at the moment to satisfy them; and it will 
always be possible for subversive agents to convince the peo- 
ple that the existing order, whatever it happens to be, is an 
obstacle to more ham and cabbage for all and that some 
new, Utopian order would quickly bring these desirable 
satisfactions to their door. No society can be stable that 


feeds from such shallow roots alone. If we let our eves 
become fixed on economic values alone, if we lose sight of 
the deeper qualities which set men apart from animals, man 
is doomed to pass through one violent revolutionary change 
after another as each new school arises to persuade him that 
it put more ham and cabbage on his plate. And such revolu- 
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tions are expense; they are socially wasteful, they set nations 
back. 

Of course, the case for Freedom must pay attention to 
material prosperity and economic justice, but if it rests on 
materialism alone it will be overthrown under the skillful 
leadership of those who promise more, however unfit they are 
to make good on their seductive promises. 

I said at the beginning that, from one important stand- 
point you graduating today are better off than earlier genera- 
tions because we are all more realistic about human nature 
ind human destiny than in the halcyon days before World 
War I. Despite the prevalence throughout the Western 
World of the treacherous dogma of economic determinism, 
you are more aware than was my generation that the future 
of Freedom lies in the realm of man’s spiritual nature and 
aspirations, which give direction to life of a higher order than 
ippetite for material satisfactions. These are the basic forces 
which have supported Freedom in all times, even in the Dark 
Aves when knowledge about Freedom all but vanished from 
the earth. These are the truths to which civilized man re- 
peatedly returns, although he may stray from them over and 
over again. The quality of our faith in them will be the 
measure of our Republic’s power to survive. 

So I say that you can run through the whole conceivable 
catalog of things which America should do to be strong, and, 
if you are discerning and thorough in your analysis, you will 
conclude that the fundamental basis of our security is moral ; 
it exists in our allegiance to a code of ethics beyond the power 
of any government to enforce, because it begins and ends 
within the hearts of men. It is self-imposed and self-enforced 
by a sense of the inherent dignity and worth of man as an 
individual and a child of God. Lord Moulton has termed it 
‘Obedience to the unenforceable, . .. the obedience of a man 
to that which he cannot be enforced to obey for he must 


enforce this law upon himself. The future of liberty,” he 







correctly asserted, ‘depends upon obeidence to this unenforce- 
able code.” Indeed, we may say that one of the dangers of 
the moment is a too ready willingness to assume that the 
power of the state can compel all the obedience that is neces- 
sary for the good life and thereby relieve the individual of 
irksome moral responsibility for his own conduct. 

I do not need to detain you to itemize the details of the 
area of private behavior which is beyond the reach of any 
legislature or governor to prescribe. Perhaps a rough and 
ready way of illustrating what belongs in this domain of the 
unenforceable is by the phrase “good sportsmanship,”’ which, 
as we all know comprises far more than the rules which a 
referee or umpire can administer. Of course we need referees 
and umpires in athletic matches as we need legislators and 
judges for the administration of civil law. But if the players 
are unwilling to obey those unenforceable laws of personal 
conduct which we call “good sportsmanship,” you still can 
not have a game, even if you assign a referee to each player. 
There is, of course, a spurious sportsmanship just as there are 
counterfeit coins, but the qualities of true sportsmanship are 
more than a veneer, they are never found in the possession of 
the ignoble mind or the ungenerous nature. It is a disturbing 
characteristic of the times that some current political philos- 
ophies demand that governments deliberately indulge in bad 
sportsmanship in dealing with others. Indeed, it appears that 
the godless gospel that the end justifies the means has been 
expanded to read that the more violent and profane the means 
the more hallowed the end. This view America must resist 
and overcome with firmness tempered by forebearance, but- 
tressed by a consuming faith in her ideals and a readiness to 
follow those ideals at all costs. This will not be easy because 
the costs may turn out to be great. 

If young men and women who have had access to higher 
education will accept the duty of leadership and will remain 
faithful to what they believed in college, the outcome is sure. 





Teaching the Social Studies in the Grades 


BASIC CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 
By REV. DAVID C. FULLMER, Member of 


Elementary School Department, National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C. 


HE picture of our world in 1948 is not a pleasant 
one. ‘There is no possibility of feeling the least bit 
smug or complacent about its chaotic condition. The 

tragic state of our post-war world cries out for an explana- 
tion. It challenges us to find the reason why man, in spite 
of all his labors and struggles, in spite of his success in 
harnessing and utilizing the forces of nature, is unable to 
find peace and security and contentment. 

The despair that tears the hearts of men today cannot be 
explained simply by tracing the rise of certain totalitarian 
tyrants. The present tremendous upheaval of entire conti- 
nents cannot be adequately explained in terms of bread and 
coal and houses. The ultimate blame for the confusion that 
reigns in the world today can no more be placed on the 
shoulders of this or that leader than it can be laid to the 
ineptitude of the Treaty of Versailles. The two world wars 
and their world-shaking reactions as well as the imminent 
collapse of the family unit are merely the reflections of the 
anarchy that has grown strong in the minds of men. A 
philosophy of life has developed that has no practical use 
for God, whether it gives lip service to His existence or not. 


Delivered before the National Catholic Education Association, San Francisco, Calif., dpril 1, 1948 





A god the world must Have, but it is not always the God of 
reality that it worships. The god of the modern world is 
mere natural man, who has been substituted for the reality, 
the supreme Lord and Master of the universe. 

Man, the modern false god, has become the supreme law- 
giver of the world. It is man, and man alone, who decides 
what is right and what is wrong. His code of morality is 
fluid and changeable. It is conditioned by the needs of the 
passing moment. Man may be of the opinion that he is more 
important than the state. If so, he lives his life as independ- 
ently as possible of the state, accepting the rights conceded 
to him by the state, and fulfilling any correlative duties only 
to the extent that he will not be penalized by the state to 
which he and his fellows belong. On the other hand, man 
may be of the opinion that the state is actually far more 
important than he, a mere individual. All he is, all he 
possesses—his dignity, his rights—he owes to the goodness 
of the state. His only duty is to serve the best interests of 
the state. Whatever he can do to prosper the advance and 
prestige of the state becomes his only duty. 

Man as a rugged individualist (or liberal) or as a cog 
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in the totalitarian state has a religion, viz., to worship, to 
honor, to obey either his own ego or the composite ego of 
the state. There is no further duty. The world in which 
he finds himself has its good points and its bad points. 
Whatever interferes with the comfort of man or men must 
be changed. The benefits of this world must be enjoyed to 
the full. The liberal will be interested in getting the most 
and the best of this world’s goods and pleasures for himself 
and for those whose interests he has at heart. The totali- 
tarian will in the same way use this world and its treasures 
and pleasures for those who are interested in the furthering 
of this or that national or international state. Those who 
will not cooperate in promoting the self-declared best inter- 
ests of the state must be forced to conform or must be 
liquidated. 

What I have been saying may be dismissed as an over- 
simplification of the mind of modern man or at best as a 
flimsy and imperfect exposition of the philosophy of life that 
dominates only a fraction of mankind at the present moment. 

It may be an over-simplification and it certainly is an 
imperfect exposition of a particular philosophy of life, but I 
am convinced that the seeds of this philosophy have been 
planted far more widespread than many are willing to 
admit. It is a philosophy that, properly disguised, is apt to 
insinuate its way into the hearts and minds of those who 
glibly claim that they are Christians. It is a philosophy that 
could unwittingly be permitted to take seed, if not flourish, 
even in our Catholic schools. The proponents of this un- 
Christian philosophy are clever. While paying homage to 
the Christian philosophy, they can in manifold ways, through 
the media of mass communication, prepare the ground and 
then plant the seeds of defection. 

Men are not born with innate ideas. The Christian phi- 
losophy of life does not flow into the soul of man when the 
waters of baptism incorporate him into the Church of Christ. 
Man must be taught the principles of the Christian philoso- 
phy of life. He must be educated to know and to live the 
basic Christian social principles. Only the man who has 
been taught what is right and what is wrong can live a life 
that will be consistent with the Christian way of life. 
Knowledge is not power, but knowledge of basic principles 
and a conviction of their eternal truth will be a bulwark 
against the insidious onslaughts of false principles. Equipped 
with sound principles, schooled in their practice, and aided 
by divine grace, the Christian will be able to stand forth as a 
champion of truth and of correct social action. 

The teacher in the elementary school has the solemn and 
sacred privilege and obligation of implanting in the minds 
and hearts of the young boys and girls who are in her charge 
the first understanding of, the first enthusiasm for, and the 
first loyalty towards the basic Christian social teachings. 
Later on, the understanding of these principles will be ampli- 
fied and deepened in accord with the development of their 
intellectual powers and the growth of their educational 
experience. 

The training in Christian social principles at the elemen- 
tary level must be both theoretical and practical, both ex- 
plicit and implicit. In the religion class and in the classes 
concerned with the social studies, viz., history, geography, 
civics, and current affairs, the teacher will have abundant 
opportunity to stress these fundamental truths: 

1. The dependence of all men upon God—God, Who 
must be served by the practice of religion, Whose law 
must be observed by all. 

2. The individual dignity of man, who is made to the 

image and likeness of God; who has been redeemed 
by Christ’s death on the cross; and who is destined to 








a supernatural life, regardless of color, race or social 
status. 

3. Man is possessed of certain God-given rights that no 
other individual, no state can ever take from him. 


4. The nature of the state; its purpose: to promote the 
common welfare; its obligations to God; the source of 
its authority, both proximate and ultimate. 

5. The sacredness and integrity of the family as the basic 
unit of society; the source and need of parental author- 
ity; filial obedience; the evils of divorce. 

6. The Church as a supernatural society: its authority to 
teach, rule, and sanctify. 

7. The dignity of the worker and his work; his rights 
and duties; their violation a violation of justice. 

8. The use of the earth and its resources according to 


God’s plan. 


9. The material and spiritual interdependence of all men 
in the unity of God’s family. 


Each one of these principles should be taught, if the child 
is to be anchored firmly in Christian social truth. I do not 
mean that they are to be taught merely as abstract principles 
in the religion or civics class. Unfortunately, that is too 
often the case. Rather, these principles should be so inter- 
woven in the teaching of the social studies that their truth 
will illumine and transform and interpret the child’s rela- 
tionships to his home, his school, his community, his country, 
and the world. 

For some teachers history means simply a record of facts 
and dates. Very little understanding, if any, of the historic 
facts is called for. The statements of the text-book are never 
questioned, never challenged. 

In teaching the old-world background, the difierent kinds 
of societies in which the human race has lived offer oppor- 
tunities for bringing our Christian social principles down 
to the concrete. To mention but a few instances: 

1. The story of ancient Rome is a background against 
which simple social principles may be discussed.—Did the 
Roman have a religion? was there any divine law the pagan 
Romans obeyed? did the Romans recognize any God-given 
rights? was the Roman state all-powerful or did it believe 
it must be subject to God? did the Romans live in families ? 
what kind of family life was it? how was the Roman worker 
treated? did he have rights that he did not receive from the 
state? 

2. The study of life in the Middle Ages is likewise an 
opportunity for discussing a number of social questions: 
Were the lords and vassals truly Christian in their treat- 
ment of the serfs? did the serfs have any rights that their 
lords did not respect? did the formation of the guilds help 
to improve the condition of the workers? did the Magna 
Carta give rights to the people or merely guarantee to pro- 
tect rights the people received from God? did the Church 
in the person of Thomas a Becket have the right to speak 
out against the actions of the King? 

The history of our own country is rich in opportunities 
for the teaching of the same Christian social principles. 
Almost every period and phase is an occasion for teaching 
not just one but several of them. In teaching the colonial 
period, the alert teacher will go beyond the study of the 
well-known historical events to show the colonists as human 
beings, the majority of them deeply religious, who came to 
the New World to safeguard their God-given rights. The 
history of the colonists is the history of their struggle to 
keep the freedom that is their right as children of God— 
freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, freedom from 
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want, freedom from fear. An intelligent study of how the 
family lived in the various colonies, their attitude to God, 
His laws, and His providence, their attitude towards honest 
labor will serve to introduce the child to basic understand- 
ings and appreciations of social values. 

The Declaration of Independence must be taught as some- 
thing more than the name of a document associated with the 
Fourth of July and the ringing of the Liberty Bell. Its 
second paragraph at least must be understood as one of the 
most important things in our whole history. In those few 
lines are summed up the basis of the American way of life, 
a way of life that is essentially Christian: there is a God, 
Who has created men equal, Who has given them rights 
that are unalienable. Therein is stated the true nature and 
function of the state: “That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Equally important is an intelligent study of the Bill of 
Rights, again with emphasis on the fact that natural rights 
come from God and that no state has the right to destroy 
these rights. 

All authority comes from God. The authority that is 
vested in the civil government by the consent of the gov- 
erned must be respected and obeyed—not merely as a postu- 
late of good citizenship but as 2. fulfillment of God’s plan 
for a Christian society. 

The growth of our country during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries sees the principles upon which our nation 
was founded challenged again and again. The children in 
our schools must be guided to interpret the events of these 
long years in the light of Christian principles. We cannot 
be satisfied to reveal a problem and to give the historical 
solution without comment. The rise of industrialism, the 
expansion of our nation, the growth of big business, the flight 
to the cities, the status of the workingman, the growth of 
nationalism—all demand that the child learn more than the 
record of what has been done. These questions and more 
than | have the time to mention must be answered in terms 
of what is right and what is wrong. Secularism, the exclu- 
sion of God from our thoughts and actions, cannot be toler- 
ated, especially in the teaching of the social studies. As 
Christian teachers we cannot close our eyes to the violation 
of human rights and liberties. If we really believe in the 
unity of the human race and the fatherhood of God, we 
must dare to speak out courageously when the human rights 
of minority groups, either of race or nationality, are prac- 
tically denied. The right to marry is a natural right. When 
the government interferes with this right, we cannot remain 
silent. When greed and injustice are met, they must be 
denounced as such and not ignored or explained away in 
terms of “manifest destiny.”” Rugged individualism on the 
part of individuals or of corporations must be exposed as 
well as the modern attempts of totalitarianism to destroy 
the God-given rights of all men. 

The world that we study in geography is the home that 
God has given to man. Its mountains and its plains and its 
valleys; its rivers and lakes and seas; its animals, its fruits, 
its mineral treasures; its heat and its rains and its winds— 
all were given to man to be used in accordance with God’s 
plan. Sometimes our teaching of geography seems to suggest 
that we Catholic teachers are mainly concerned with the 


purely material things of this world. The impression is often 
given that we are very much interested in the shapes of 
countries, sizes of towns, types of industries and volume of 
exports and not the least bit interested in the human beings 
who live in this world. The men that are discussed are like 
the drawings of men in pictographs, mere symbols of some 
economic statistics. They are part of the scenery, differing 
little from the machines they operate or from the coal they 
mine. We seem to forget that this world is worth studying 
only because it is the home where man lives and works out his 
salvation in the sweat of his brow. We should teach geogra- 
phy with man always in the foreground, man—a human 
being, with a soul as well as a body. These men are members 
of the human family, redeemed by Christ on Calvary. How 
do they live? what kind of homes do they have? what kind 
of food do they eat? how do they make their living? what 
work do they do? why do they do that kind of work and 
not some other? what do they believe about God and man 
and society? do they have churches and schools and hospitals? 
if not, why not? do they use the material things of their 
environment according to God’s plan? are they wasteful of 
God’s goods? do they share their goods with others? are they 
in contact with the rest of the world? etc. etc. The answers 
to most of these questions will bring to light a number of 
Christian social principles that can and must be a part of 
the very substance of the young Christian’s thought patterns. 

Catholic education that does not strive mightily to lay the 
foundations of a Christian philosophy of life in the minds 
and hearts of the young is not worthy of the name. Patriotic 
outbursts proclaiming the glories of freedom and democracy 
are not sufficient. Our youth must be educated so that they 
will understand that our American conception of freedom 
is not a question of mere political or social preference. 
Rather, our conception of freedom is based on man’s true 
nature and his relationships to God and his fellowmen. 

Freedom is a term whose meaning must be made clear. 
If it means the right to do anything you want, that is not 
a good but an evil. In this sense, it is merely a disguise for 
license and anarchy. Divorce, for example, will be justified 
in the name of freedom, as well as unfair practices in modern 
business and international relations. If, on the other hand, 
freedom consists in being able to do what one ought to do in 
accord with God’s will, then freedom will be a genuine 
blessing. 

Freedom in this latter and true sense is our heritage. We 
will live in freedom only so long as we are willing to insist 
on the protection of the rights that God has given us, only 
so long as we recognize the law of God and true nature of 
man and society. Our Christian and social principles as well 
as our American democracy recognize spiritual truths and 
values that are as eternal as God Himself. In the liznt of 
Christian principles, we stand accused on several counts for 
failing to accept their full implications. A feeling of racial 
superiority and of exaggerated national excellence has allow- 
ed us to tolerate discrimination against the Negroes and 
other minorities and to cultivate an excessive nationalism. 
Such practices are heresy against our belief in the brother- 
hood of all men and the fatherhood of God. Only in the 
preservation of our basic social truths, only in their energetic 
and courageous application to the social problems of the day 
can our freedom long survive. 
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A United Nations Guard Force 


CONFLICT BETWEEN GREAT POWERS PROHIBITS DECISIVE ACTION 
By TRYGVE LIE, Secretary-General of the United Nations 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Harvard Alumni Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 10, 1948 


AM well aware that confidence in the ability of the 

United Nations to keep the peace and to build a better 

world has been shaken, not only in this country, but 
in a very large part of the world. 

The undeniable fact that the United Nations has done 
well in many matters, that it has important accomplishments 
to its credit in many fields, has not offset in the minds of 
people the equally undeniable fact that the nations have not 
yet succeeded in making the Organization work in regard to 
other very important matters. 

Yet the very disappointment and dismay which the world 
has felt at the disagreements and stalemates of the past two 
years have served to show the extent to which the aims and 
purposes of the United Nations as it was founded at San 
Francisco continue to command the loyalty of people every- 
where. 

This loyalty is strong among men and women and chil- 
dren in all of the lands of the earth. It serves as a warning 
to all those who might be willing to cripple or betray the 
United Nations. It is the foundation upon which we must 
build in the future. 

We must do everything within our power to strengthen 
the United Nations and we must avoid doing anything at 
all to damage it. 

We must ask ourselves in what directions the United 
Nations has not made satisfactory progress, and why, and 
we must seek means of overcoming these difficulties in the 
future, insofar as it lies within our power to do so. 

The principal reasons for our disappointment are not 
difficult to find. 

Whenever the United Nations has failed to act decisively 
or effectively in these first three years of its young life the 
causes can be found in the conflict between the Great Powers 
and in the resistance of special national interests to the 
greater good of the world community. 

We cannot change this situation overnight or eliminate 
its causes. The United Nations cannot, of itself, bring 
about a settlement of the East-West conflict. The most 
fundamental of the questions on which there is conflict, 
the Peace Treaties, have not been made the responsibility of 
the United Nations, but of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and of traditional diplomatic channels. 

The United Nations can, however, exert a strong, moder- 
ating influence on this conflict in the direction of ultimate 
conciliation—and, indeed, it is already doing so. 

Furthermore, the other nations and all the peoples of 
the world can make it clear that they regard this conflict 
as one that must be settled peacefully in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter and that whatever differences 
may persist in the future, the United Nations as a world 
organization, including all sides, must be preserved. 

Changes in the Charter or structure of the Organization 
would not of themselves resolve any of the basic difficulties 
between the United Nations and the Soviet Union, or 
among the Great Powers generally. On the contrary, if 
such changes resulted in splitting the Organization, the 
United Nations, and with it the hope of preventing a third 
world war, would be destroyed. 


There are, however, possibilities for developing the power 
and influence of the United Nations as it now exists and 
even in the presence of this Great Power conflict. 

There is, for example, Article 43 of the Charter. This 
Article specifically calls for the provision of armed forces 
by the member nations for service on call of the Security 
Council. It also provides that agreements to this effect 
shall be negotiated as soon as possible on the initiative of 
the Security Council. 

The Military Staff Committee of the United Nations, 
which consists of representatives of the Five Great Powers, 
was given the task of drawing up recommendations for the 
establishment of these forces and it made a report to the 
Security Council on April 30, 1947,—more than a year ago. 

All five members of the Military Staff Committee agreed 
on three important points. They agreed on the desirability 
of establishing these forces promptly. They agreed that the 
five Great Powers should contribute initially the major part 
of these forces. They agreed upon overall international 
command of these forces during their period of employment 
by the Security Council, although they remain at other 
times part of the respective national armed forces. 

There were important points on which the Powers could 
not agree. They failed to agree where the forces should be 
based while awaiting call. They also failed to agree on the 
size and strength of the forces, and as to whether each of 
the five Powers should be asked for contributions of land, 
sea and air forces that would be equal in strength and 
composition, or merely comparable with each other. 

The Security Council discussed the report during June 
and July 1947 without reaching a decision and since then 
the matter has lain dormant. 

I do not wish to enter into the disagreements on this 
question but I do not think that there can be any dispute 
about the fact that the Security Council must have a force 
to back up its decisions. 

All the five Great Powers have agreed on that, time and 
again. The interest of the United States Government in 
this matter, for example, has been demonstrated once more 
by the introduction into the United States Senate by Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of a resolution on the United 
Nations which calls, among other things, for “maximum 
efforts to obtain agreements to provide the United Nations 
with armed forces as provided by the Charter.” The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee this week also called for such 
action. 

I do not know how rapidly it may be possible to compose 
the differences that have up to now prevented the conclusion 
of the Military Agreements under Article 43. However 
long it takes, I believe that efforts to put this Article into 
full effect should be continuous and pursued with vigor. 

It is possible that a beginning could be made now through 
the establishment of a comparatively small guard force, as 
distinct from a striking force. Such a force could be re- 
cruited by the Secretary-General and placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council. Such a force would have been 
extremely valuable to us in the past and it would undoubt- 
edly be very valuable in the future. 
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Even a small United Nations force would command re- 
spect, for it would have all the authority of the United 
Nations behind it. I do not think of a single case that has 
been dealt with by the Security Council so far in which a 
large force would have been needed to act for the United 
Nations, provided that a small United Nations guard force 
of some kind had been available for immediate duty at the 
proper time. I include Palestine. 

| hope that some preliminary action along this line can 
be taken very soon, pending settlement by the Great Powers 
of their differences over the final form of the Military 
Agreements they will make with the Security Council. 

Such action would strengthen the United Nations, because 
it would add to the ability of the Organization to exert its 


authority. It would also be a timely demonstration to the 
world that the Member Governments are determined to 
make a beginning at least toward putting into effect the 
provisions of the Charter for the enforcement of peace. 

I cannot conclude my remarks today without calling 
once more upon all of you to hold steadfast in your faith 
in the United Nations. 

The United Nations requires the whole-hearted and con- 
stant support of every decent man and woman in the world. 

The United Nations is today the greatest influence in 
the world for peace and understanding between the Nations. 
It is the one common denominator among all nations and 
all political creeds. It is the one great hope of humanity 
for a better world for everybody. It is our hope for Peace. 


Republican Platform 


Adopted at the Republican National Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., June 23, 1948 


I 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


O establish and maintain peace, to build a country 

in which every citizen can earn a good living with the 

promise of real progress for himself and his family and 
to uphold as a beacon light for mankind everywhere the in- 
spiring American tradition of liberty, opportunity and justice 
tor all—that is the Republican platform. 

To this end we propose as a guide to definite action the 
following pranciples: 

Maximum voluntary co-operation between citizens and 
minimum dependence on law; never, however, declining 
courageous recourse to law if necessary. 

Our competitive system furnishes vital oportunity for 
youth and for all enterprising citizens; it makes possible the 
productive power which is the unique weapon of our nation- 
al defense, and is the mainspring of material well-being and 
political freedom. 

Government, as the servant of such a system, should take 
all needed steps to strengthen and develop public health, to 
promote scientific research, to provide security for the aged 
and to promote a stable economy so that men and women 


- need not fear the loss of their jobs or the threat of economic 


hardship through no fault of their own. 

The rights and obligations of workers are commensurate 
with the rights and obligations of employers, and they are 
interdependent; these rights should be protected against 
coercion and exploitation from whatever quarter and with 
due regard for the general welfare of all. 

The soil as our basic natural resource must be conserved 
with increased effectiveness, and farm prices should be 
supported on a just basis. 

Development of the priceless national heritage which 
is in our West is vital to our nation. 

Administration of government must be economical and 
effective. 

Faulty governmental policies share an important responsi- 
bility for the present cruelly high cost of living. We pledge 
prompt action to correct these policies. There must be 
decent living at decent wages. 

Our common defense must be strengthened and unified. 

Our foreign policy is dedicated to preserving a free Amer- 
ica in a free world of free men. This calls for strengthening 
the United Nations and primary recognition of America’s 
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self-interest in the liberty of other peoples. Prudently con- 
serving our Own resources, we shall co-operate on a self- 
help basis with other peace-loving nations. 

Constant and effective insistence on the personal dignity 
of the individual and his right to complete justice without 
regard to race, creed or color, is a fundamental American 
principle. 

We aim always to unite and to strengthen; never to weak- 
en or divide. In such a brotherhood will we Americans get 
results. Thus we will overcome all obstacles. 


II 


In the last eighteen months, the Republican Congress, in 
the face of frequent obstruction from the executive branch, 
made a record of solid achievement. Here are some of the 
accomplishments of this Republican Congress: 

The long trend of extravagant and ill-advised executive 
action reversed. 

The budget balanced. 

Taxes reduced. 

Limitation of Presidential tenure to two terms passed. 

Assistance to veterans, their widows and orphans pro- 
vided. 

Assitance to agriculture and business enacted. 

Elimination of the poll tax as a requisite to soldier voting. 

A sensible reform of the labor law, protecting all rights 
of labor while safeguarding the entire community against 
those breakdowns in essential industries which endanger the 
health and livelihood of all. 

A long-range farm program enacted. 

Unification of the armed services launched. 

A military man-power law enacted. 

The United Nations fostered. 

A haven for displaced persons provided. 

The most far-reaching measures in history adopted to aid 
the recovery of the free world on a basis of self-help and 
with prudent regard for our own resources. 

And, finally, the development of intelligent plans and 
party team work for the day when the American people 
intrust the executive as well as the legislative branch of 
our national government to the Republican party. 

We shall waste few words on the tragic lack of foresight 
and general inadequacy of those now in charge of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the national government; they have lost 
the confidence of citizens of all parties. 
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Ill 


Present cruelly high prices are due in large part to the 
fact that the government has not effectively used the powers 
it possesses to combat inflation, but has deliberately en- 
couraged higher prices. 

We pledge an attack upon the basic causes of inflation, 
including the following measures: 

Progressive reduction of the cost of government through 
elimination of waste. 

Stimulation of production as the surest way to lower 
prices. 

Fiscal policies to provide increased incentives for pro- 
duction and thrift. 

A sound currency. 

Reduction of the public debt. 

We pledge further that in the management of our nation- 
al government we shall achieve the abolition of overlapping, 
duplication, extravagance and excessive centralization. 

The more efficient assignment of functions within the 
government. 

And the rooting out of communism wherever found. 

These things are fundamental. 


IV 

We must, however, do more. 

The Constitution gives us the affirmative mandate 
establish justice.” 3 

In Lincoln’s words: “The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new, so we must think anew and act anew.” 

The tragic experience of Europe tells us that popular 
government disappears when it is ineffective and no longer 
can translate into action the aims and aspirations of the 
people. 

Therefore, in domestic affairs, we propose: 

The maintenance of armed services for air, land and sea 
to a degree which will insure our national security and the 
achievement of effective urity in the Department of Nation- 
al Defense so as to insure maximum economy in money and 
man power and maximum effectiveness in case of war. We 
favor sustained effective action to procure sufficient man 
power for the services, recognizing the American principle 
that every citizen has an obligation of service to his country. 

An adequate privately operated merchant marine, the con- 
tinued development of our harbors and waterways and the 
expansion of privately operated air transportation and com- 
munication systems. 

The maintenance of Federal finances in a healthy condi- 
tion and continuation of the efforts so well started by the 
Republican Congress to reduct the enormous burden of 
taxation in order to provide incentives for the creation of 
new industries and new jobs and to bring relief from infla- 
tion. We favor intelligent integration of Federal-state tax- 
ing and spending policies designed to eliminate wasteful 
duplication, and in order that the state and local govern- 
ments may be able to assume their separate responsibilities 
the Federal government shall as soon as practicable with- 
draw or reduce those taxes which can be best administered 
by local governments, with particular consideration of ex- 
cise and inheritance taxes, and we favor restoring to Amer- 
ica a working federalism. 

Small business, the bulwark of American enterprise, must 
be encouraged through aggressive anti-monopoly action, 
elimination of unnecessary controls, protection against dis- 
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crimination, correction of tax abuses and limitation of com- 
petition by governmental organizations. 

Collective bargaining is an obligation as well as a right, 
applying equally to workers and employers, and the funda- 
mental right to strike is subordinate only to paramount con- 
siderations of public health and safety. Government’s.chief 
function in this field is to promote good will, encourage 
co-operation, and, where resort is had to intervention, to 
be impartial, preventing violence and requiring obedience to 
all laws by all parties involved. We pledge continuing study 
to improve labor-management legislation in the light of 
experience and changing conditions. 

There must be a long-term program in the interest of 
agriculture and the consumer which should include: An 
accelerated program of sounder soil conservation; effective 
protection of reasonable market prices through flexible sup- 
port prices, commodity loans, marketing agreements, to- 
gether with such other means as may be necessary, and the 
development of sound farm credit; encouragement of family- 
size farms; intensified research to discover new crops, new 
uses for existing crops and control of hoof and mouth and 
other animal diseases and crop pests; support of the principle 
of bona fide farmer-owned and farmer-operated co-operatives 
and sound rural electrification. 

We favor progressive development of the nation’s water 
resources for navigation, flood control and power, with im- 
mediate action in critical areas. 

We favor conservation of all our natural resources and 
believe that conservation and stockpiling of strategic and 
critical raw materials is indispensable to the security of the 
United States. 

We urge the full development of our forests on the basis 
of cropping and sustained yield with co-operation of states 
and private owners for conservation and fire protection. 

We favor a comprehensive reclamation program for arid 
and semi-arid areas with full protection of the rights and 
interests of the states in the use and control of water for 
irrigation, power development incidental thereto and other 
beneficial uses; withdrawal or acquisition of lands for public 
purposes only by act of Congress and after due considera- 
tion of local problems; development of processes for the 
extraction of oil and other substances from oil shale and 
coal; adequate representation of the West in the national 
Administration. 

Recognizing the nation’s solemn obligation to all veterans, 
we propose a realistic and adequate adjustment of benefits 
on a cost-of-living basis for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents, and for the widows, orphans 
and dependents of veterans who died in the service of their 
country. All disabled veterans should have ample oppor- 
tunity for suitable, self-sustaining employment. We demand 
good-faith compliance with veterans’ preference in Federal 
service with simplification and codification of the hundreds 
of piecemeal Federal laws affecting veterans and efficient 
and business-like management of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We pledge the highest possible standards of medical 
care and hospitalization. 

Housing can best be supplied and financed by private 
enterprise, but government can and should encourage the 
building of better homes at less cost. We recommend Fed- 
eral aid to the states for local slum clearance and low- 
rental housing programs only where there is a need that 
cannot be met either by private enterprise or by the states 
and localities. 

Consistent with the vigorous existence of our competitive 
economy, we urge: Extension of the Federal old age and 
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survivors’ insurance program and increase of the benefits to 
a more realistic level; strengthening of Federal-state pro- 
grams designed to provide more adequate hospital facilities, 
to improve methods of treatment for the mentally ill, to 
advance maternal and child health and generally to foster a 
healthy America. 

Lynching or any other form of mob violence anywhere is 
a disgrace to any civilized state, and we favor the prompt 
enactment of legislation to end this infamy. 

One of the basic principles of this Republic is the equality 
of all individuals in their right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. This principle is enunciated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States; it was vindicated on the field of battle 
and became the cornerstone of this Republic. This right of 
equal opportunity to work and to advance in life should 
never be limited in any individual because of race, religion, 
color or country of origin. We favor the enactment and 
just enforcement of such Federal legislation as may be neces- 
sary to maintain this right at all times in every part of this 
Republic. 

We favor the abolition of the poll tax as a requisite to 
voting. 

We are opposed to the idea of racial segregation in the 
armed services of the United States. 


V 


We pledge a vigorous enforcement of existing laws 
against Communists and enactment of such new legislation 
as may be necessary to expose the treasonable activities of 
Communists and defeat their objective of establishing here a 
Godless dictatorship controlled from abroad. 

We favor a revision of the procedure for the election of 
the President and Vice-President which will more exactly 
reflect the popular vote. 

We recommend to Congress the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment providing equal rights for women. 

We favor equal vay for equal work regardless of sex. 

We propose a well paid and efficient Federal career 
service. 

We favor the elimination of unnecessary Federal bureaus 
and of the duplication of the functions of necessary govern- 
mental agencies. 

We favor equality of educational opportunity for all and 
the promotion of education and educational facilities. 

We favor the restoration to the states of their historic 
rights to the tide and submerged lands, tributary waters, 
lakes and streams. 

We favor evental statehood for Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 

We urge development of Alaskan land communications 
and natural resources. 

We favor self-government for the residents of the nation’s 
capital. 


Vi 


We dedicate our foreign policy to the preservation of a 
free America in a free world of free men. With neither 
malice nor desire for conquest, we shall strive for a just 
peace with all nations. 

America is deeply interested in the stability, security and 
liberty of other independent peoples. Within the prudent 
limits of our own economic welfare, we shall co-operate, on 
a basis of self-help and mutual aid, to assist other peace- 
loving nations to restore their economic independence and 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms for which we 
fought two wars and upon which dependable peace must 
build. We shall insist on businesslike and efficient adminis- 
tration of all foreign aid. 


We welcome and encourage the sturdy progress toward 
unity in western Europe. 

We shall erect our foreign policy on the basis of friendly 
firmness which welcomes co-operation, but spurns appease- 
ment. We shall pursue a consistent foreign policy which 
invites steadiness and reliance and which thus avoids the 
misunderstandings from which wars result. We shall pro- 
tect the future against the errors of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, which has too often lacked clarity, competence or 
consistency in our vital international relationships and has 
too often abandoned justice. 

We believe in collective security against aggression and 
in behalf of justice and freedom. We shall support the 
United Nations as the world’s best hope in this direction, 
striving to strengthen it and promote its effective evolution 
and use. The United Nations should progressively establish 
international law, be freed of any veto in the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes and be provided with the 
armed forces contemplated by the charter. We particularly 
commend the value of regional arrangements as prescribed 
by the Charter, and we cite the western hemispheric defense 
pact as a useful model. 

We shall nourish these Pan-American agreements in the 
new spirit of co-operation which implements the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

We welcome Israel into the family of nations and take 
pride in the fact that the Republican party was the first to 
call for the establishment of a free and independent Jewish 
commonwealth. The vacillation of the Democratic adminis- 
tration on this question has undermined the prestige of the 
United Nations. Subject to the letter and spirit of the 
United Nations Charter, we pledge to Israel full recogni- 
tion, with its boundaries as sanctioned by the United Na- 
tions and aid in developing its economy. 

We will foster and cherish our historic policy of friend- 
ship with China and assert our deep interest in the main- 
tenance. of its integrity and freedom. 

We shall seek to restore autonomy and self-sufficiency as 
rapidly as possible in our post-war occupied areas, guarding 
always against any rebirth of aggression. 

We shall relentlessly pursue our aims for the universal 
limitation and control of arms and implements of war on a 
basis of reliable disciplines against bad faith. 

At all times safeguarding our own industry and agri- 
culture, and under efficient administrative procedures for 
the legitimate consideration of domestic needs, we shall sup- 
port the system of reciprocal trade and encourage interna- 
tional commerce. 

We pledge that under a Republican administration all 
foreign commitments shall be made public and subject to 
Constitutional ratification. We shall say what we mean and 
mean what we say. In all of these things we shall primarily 
consult the national security and welfare of our own United 
States. In all of these things we shall welcome the world’s 
co-operation. But in none of these things shall we surrender 
our ideals or our free institutions. 

We are proud of the part that Republicans have taken in 
those limited areas of foreign policy in which they have 
been permitted to participate. We shall invite the minority 
party to join us under the next Republican administration 
in stopping partisan politics at the water’s edge. 

We faithfully dedicate ourselves to peace with justice. 

VII 

Guided by these princpiles, with continuing faith in 
Almighty God, united in the spirit of brotherhood and using 
to the full the skills, resources and blessings of liberty with 
which we are endowed, we, the American people, will 
courageously advance to meet the challenge of the future. 


Be «0 





